TRAVELLER Ss. 


1757. 


. The worthy, and ingenious Dean of at 
ceſter, Dr. Tuc „printed ſome years ago, N 
. | a very excellent tract, intitled “ Inſtructions 
to Travellers.” He gave it away to his 
friends. It contained many very uſeful di- 
rections for thoſe who viſit foreign countries, 
and pointed out to them the moſt judicious 
method of pointing their enquiries to the 
moſt uſeful. purpoſe 55 told them (What 
many db not often know) what they had left 
behind them at home in England, and in ge-, 
neral refered to ſome ſubject in com pariſon in 
own country; It led their attention chiefly, 
to ſubjecte of utility, as trade, commerce, 
| politics, government, religion, | and gives | 
them ſomething with which they might begin 
their. enquiries. There is no book upon the 
ſabjetk in the Engliſh language; nor is there 

perhaps in any other whateyer, a book ſo ju- N 

diciovs and comprehenkye” on the ſame ſab. 
Jes A new edition of it would be a fver 
uſeft u acquiſition to our young 'men, ho, 
for want of more uſeful purſuits of enquiry, 
-Yecome dabblers in vertü, and ſciolitty . 
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Tr E following Pugs are a Parr f the Wark, which the Author of 


The Elements of Commerce, and Theory of Taxes, propoſed to 4 


Mer to public Conſideration. The Subject of them is of great Im- 

portance, though not the next in order according to the original Plan. 
_ This Alteration is owing to the Requeſt, or rather Command (for ſuch it 
_ ought to be efteemed) of a Perſon equally eminent for his great Learning and 
Public Spirit, as for his Rank and Quality; who being advanced beyond 
the uſual Age of Man, was deferous of ſeeing the INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TRAVELLERS before the Reſt of the Work could be completed. And as 


the general Plan will receive a parti cular Illuſtration by it, the Author hum- 


bly hopes, That this Anticipation will not be diſagreeable to the Reſt of his 


worthy Friends, The Breadth-of the Margin is the ſame with the former: 


And the Preſs is ſtall to be donſidered only as à more expeditious Amanu- 
enſis. Due Thanks are refurned by the Author for the Corrections and 


Amendments already received; and he earneſtly folic icits the Continuance and 
Increaſe of - Favours, 


and their Converſation with new Phraſes. 
local Prejudices (which is indeed the moſt commendable Motive, 


A PL AN for improving in the moral and political 
Theory of Trade and Taxes, by means of Travelling. 


ERSONS who propoſe to themſelves a Scheme for Tra- 
velling, generally do it with a View to obtain one, or more 
of the following Ends, vis. Firſt, To make curious Col- 
lections as Natural Philoſophers, Virtuoſos, or Antiqua- 


rians. Secondly, To improve in Painting, Statuary, Architecture, 


and Muſic. Thirdly, To obtain the Reputation of being Men of 


Vertù, and of an elegant Taſte. Fuurtbly, To acquire foreign Airs, 


and adorn their dear Perſons with fine Cloaths and new Faſhions, 
Or, Fifihly, To rub off 


though not the moſt prevailing) and to acquire that enlarged and 
impartial View of Men and Things, which no one ſingle Country 
can afford. — Theſe, I ſay, are the principal Inducements for mo- 


dern Travelling: Though it muſt be owned, that there is one parti- | 


cular Claſs of Travellers yet to mention, whoſe Motives are very 
ſingular, and their Number very ſmall ; thoſe, I mean, who reſolve 
to viſit the Countries of Italy and Greece, out of a Kind of enthuſiaſ- 
tic Reverence for Claſſic Ground, like the Pilgrims of old for the 
Holy Land, and paying a Sort of Literary Adoration to the very 
Rubbiſh of an antient City, or to any Spot of Earth that has been 
famous in antient Story. [As to that Species of Beings found only 
here in England (a Country of univerſal Freedom and Opulence) who 
go Abroad with no other Views but becauſe they are tired of ſtay- 


ing at Home, and can afford to make themſelves as ridiculous every 


where as they pleaſe: It would be Loſs of Time to take any other 
Notice of them, than juſt to obſerve, That they are ſure of return- 
ing Home as Wiſe as they went out, but much more Imper tinent, 


leſs Wealthy, and leſs Innocent.) 


Now, though the Scheme to be propoſed in the following Pages, 
is not immediately calculated for the Uſe of either of the Claſſes of 
Travellers abovementioned, yet the Author is humbly of Opinion, 
that all might peruſe 1 It without Diſad vantage, if not with ſome De- 
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gree of Im provement. But till the Perſon, for whom this Plan is 
particularly intended, muſt be a Man whoſe Views in Travelling are 
of a different Nature from either of the former : That is, he muſt 
make thoſe Things in which their Buſineſs and Imployment chiefly | 
conſiſted, to be only his Amuſement and occaſional Recreations ; and 
muſt dedicate his principal Studies towards tracing ſuch ſecret, tho 
powerful Effects and Conſequences, as are produced by the various 
Syſtems of Religion, Government, and Commerce in the World: He 
muſt obſerve, how theſe Syſtems operate on different People, or on 
the ſame People in different Periods, viz. Whether they enlarge, or 
contract the active Powers in human Nature, and whether they make 
thoſe Powers become uſeful, or pernicious to Society. For in Fact, 
the human mind is in ſome Senſe but as Clay in the Hands of the 
Potter, which receives its Figure and Impreſſion, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
according as it is moulded or formed by theſe different Syſtems : so 
that the Political, the Religious, and Commercial Characters of any 
People will be found for the moſt Part to be the Reſult of this three 
fold Combination of Religion, Government, and Commerce on their © 
Minds. Now Travelling into foreign Countries for the Sake of Im- 
provement, neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſes, that you are no Stranger to te 
Religion, Conſtitution, and Nature of your own. For if you go 
abroad before you have laid in a competent Stock of this Sort f 
| ] Knowledge, how can you make uſeful Compariſons between your 
own and other Countries? How can you judge concerning the Pre- 
ference which ought to be given either to the one, or the other? Or 
; | feleft thoſe Things from Abroad, which may with Advantage be 
\, naturalized at Home? Therefore let a young Gentleman begin with 
the Tour of his Country, under the Guidance of a ſkilful Inſtructor : 
Loet him examine the general Properties of the Soil, the Climate, and 
| the like: And attend to the Characteriſtics of the Inhabitants, and 
| the Nature of the ſeveral Eſtabliſhments, Religious, Civil, Military, 
and Commercial. And then, and not. till then, is he completely 
Qualified to make Obſervations on foreign Countries. 5 
i; Bor in order to proceed even thus far, a young Gentleman ſhould 
not only have paſſed through the common Forms of a liberal Edu- | 
cation, but alſo ſhould have attentively peruſed ſuch particular Trea- 
tiſes, as might beſt ſerve to inſtruct him in the Buſineſs he is to ſet 
about, and to anſwer the Purpoſes here propoſed : For an ignorant 
{| Traveller is of all Beings the moſt contemptible : And the beſt that 
| you can ſay of him is, that he ſes ſtrange Sights in ſtrange Coun- 
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tries with the ſame ſtupid, wondering Face of Praiſe, which the | 


common People do Feats of Juggling and Legerdemain at Home. 
Beſides, if a young Perſon is not ſufficiently grounded in right Prin- 
ciples before he ſets out, 1t will be ſeldom in his Power, and ſeldomer 
ſtill in his Inclination, to acquire them afterwards ; eſpecially during 
his Travels. For Travelling is by no means the proper Seaſon for 
acquiring the Rudiments of Knowledge, but for making a judicious 
Application of former Acquirements. 

THEREFORE the Author humbly hopes, that the candid and judi- 
cious Reader will forgive him in his well- meant Endeavours in re- 
commending a few Books to the Peruſal and Study of the young 


Pupil before ſetting out: And in adding ſhort Obſervations upon 


them. 
; Seed s Sermons, two firſt vol. Sherloct's Sermons, 
Religion. $ three vol. Biſhop of Sodor and Man's Inſtruc- 
tions for Indians. 


Eſſay on Government; Monteſpuieu s L'Eſprit 


Ethics, Civil Law, n Natural and Political Law; 3 8 
9 de Loix. 


 ]Rapriis Diſſertation on (the Coma of the 
py i and his Diſſertation on Whig and 
= the Eule Tory; Monteſquieu's Chapters on the Eoeliſh 


E Conſtitution, viz. Book XI. Chap. 6. and Book 


XIX. Chap. 27. "The Analyſis of the Laws of 
Sw: alſo the preſent State of England. 


the Church of 
England, and a 
8 


Marburton s Alliance between Church and State. 


i 
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and Balance of 


Campbell's Preſent State of 2 
Power. 
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Foreign Politics, 1 


and vantages, and Diſadvantages of France, and Great 
Taxes. a ; Crouche' s Book of Rates. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


I. Wx muſt firſt begin with Religion, not only becauſe it is the 
moſt Important 1 in its Nature, but becauſe if a Traveller is not well 


grounded 
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5 — in the Principles of it before he ſets out, he will run the 
Riſk either of having none at all during his whole Life, or of being 
made a Convert to a very bad one, I mean the Popiſh. For if his 
Turn of Mind is naturally Contemplative and Philoſophic, the great 

Variety of Religions he will meet with in his Travels will ſo ſtagger his 

| Reſolution as to make him indifferent to all alike; at the ſame Time, 

that the impudent Tricks and Forgeries of the Church of Rome, will 


tempt him to pronounce the Whole a Cheat. But if he ſhould have 


any ſtrong Tincture of Enthuſiaſm, or Superſtition in his Compoſi- 
tion; or if he ſhould be pre-diſpoſed either to an Exceſs of Gaiety, 
or of Gloom, or be captivated with outſide Forms, at the ſame Time 
that he went on in a Round of thoughtleſs Pleaſure; in all theſe Re- 
ſpects the Religion of the Church of Rome is particularly calculated 
for making Proſelytes of young Minds, by applying her Snares, either 


do this Foible, or to that, according to the predominant Diſpoſition. 1 
{ Therefore in every View, and upon every Account, it ought to be 


laid dowh as. an indiſputable Maxim, that a young Gentleman ought 
not to begin his Travels, while he is a Novice in the important Con- 
cerns of Religion. | 
Now the firſt Book recommended is Seed's Sermons, which hav- 
ing the Advantage of a great Luxuriancy and Brilliancy of Stile, are 
fitter to make their Way into the Hearts of young People, than Au- 
thors more exact in their Compoſition, and of a leſs flowery Imagi- 
nation. But there is beſide this, a very peculiar Reaſon for recom- 
mending theſe Diſcourſes, and that is, that as their Reaſoning is, 
for the moſt Part, grounded on Biſhop Butler's Analogy, they exhi- 
bit in the gayeſt and moſt inviting Colours, the Strength, and Chain 
of Thought of that deep, ſagacious Author, without his metaphyſical 
Stile, or abſtract Speculations. As to Biſhop Butler himſelf, he cer- 
tainly purſues a Method the fitteſt in the World to put to ſilence the 
ſuperficial, licentious Extravagancies of modern Times; were his 


manner of Writing a little more pleaſing and alluring. For by de- 4 


monſtrating, that there is a Syſtem actually carrying on by the Author 
of the Univerſe, both in the natural and moral World, he confutes 


the Sceptics on one Extreme; and by proving how imperfectly this 


Syſtem is yet comprehended by us, he checks that Arrogance, and 
Self-ſufficiency on the other, which are too natural to young Minds, 
juſt tinctured with a Smattering of Knowledge. As to Biſhop 
Sherleck's Sermons, whether you conſider the Author as the diſtin- 


guiſhed Defender of the ſublime Truths of Neigen, or as throwing | 


new 
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new and unexpected Lights on old and common Subjects, or as a: 
ſagacious Textuariſt, a ſound practical Writer, a judicious Caſuiſt, 
or an eminent Model of clear, nervous, and manly Eloquence :—In- 
all theſe Reſpects he is great without a Rival. And no Man, what- 
ever his future Profeſſion in Life 1s intended to be, would miſemploy 
his Time in giving him a careful and attentive Peruſal. In regard 


to the Biſhop of Sodor and Man's Inſtructions for the Indians, it is 


enough to ſay, that it is the beſt Compendium of practical Divinity 


yet extant. And as a Gentleman ought to carry ſome little Tract 


or other with him Abroad both for Reading, and Devotion (for I. 
dare not ſuppoſe that the Life of a Traveller will be the Life of an 
Atheiſt) he cannot carry a fitter Author into foreign Countries than 


this here recommended; an Author, who by happily ſelecting the 


more eſſential and fundamental Truths of Religion, from others of: 
leſs Importance, hath kept clear of all Controverſy, and wrote in: 


ſuch a manner as to be acceptable to the Members of every Chriſtian. 


Communion whatever. 
Note, This Author is tranſlated into French. 


II. NzxrT to Religion, and indeed as a Part thereof, though too 


frequently conſidered in a different View, are Ethics, Civil Law, and 


the Rudiments of Government in general. In which Caſe Burlama- 
chis two Treatiſes contain all the Inſtructions neceſſary for a young 
Gentleman juſt ſetting out upon his Travels: It being the great Hap- 
pineſs of this Author to expreſs himſelf in very clear and intelligible 
Terms upon the abſtruſeſt Subjects, and to reconcile the ſeemingly. 
contradictory Opinions and. Syſtems of thoſe who wrote before him, 
by unravelling the Meaning of each, and ſhewing, that the chief. 
Difference between them was a Difference of Expreſſion. By theſe 
Means he hath fixed the Science of Legiſlation, if I may ſo ſpeak, by 
clear and determinate Rules; and hath laid a firm Foundation for 
future Legiſlators to build upon; I fay, future Legiſlators ; becauſe / 
in a Conſtitution ſuch as ours, it is not at all improbable, but the 
young Gentleman Traveller will one Day come to have a Share in 
making Laws for the Good of his Country : And therefore he ought. 


certainly to know ſomething of the Nature of them. In regard to 


Dr Burnet's Eſſay on Government, as it is written with peculiar Clear- 
neſs and Preciſion, and proceeds in a mathematic or ſcientific Way; 
it has undoubtedly great Merit; and being ſo very ſhort and compen- 
dious, it will take up but little Time in Reading. The Spirit of 
Laus of Monſieur de eh 1s ſuperior to all Elogiums whatever. - 


III. ArTiR 
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III. Ar TR an Acquiſition of the Rukmaate of Ethics and Civil 
Law, and ſome Inſight int6 the general Nature of Government, it 
-will be highly requiſite to enter into the peculiar Spirit of the Britzſh 
Conſtitution. To which End, Rapin's Diſſertation on the Government 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and his Dilſertation on Whigs and Tories, will be 
highly uſeful, both as they give a general Idea of the antient Gothic 


Plan, which is the Baſis of the preſent, and as they point out thoſe 7 


great and important Revolutions which have ſince enſued : So that 


by comparing both together, a judicious Reader may be the more 
able to form an exact Idea of the Benefits or Dangers proceeding #F 
either from the former, or the latter Conſtitution. © But as to the FF 
modern Spirit of our Government, its Guards, Limits, and Correc- 
tives, perhaps no Author can equal the Baron de Monteſquieu in his 


Chapters on the Engliſh Conſtitution, Book XI. Chap. 6. Book XIX. 
Chap. 27. Note alſo, that before a young Gentleman actually ſets 
out to viſit foreign Countries, he ought to have received a few Lec- 
tures on the Nature of our landed Tenures, Freeholds, Copyholds, 
Sc. alſo on the Nature of our Courts of Law, and Equity, and the 
different Manner of proceeding in theſe reſpective Courts upon dif- 
ferent Cauſes, Civil, Criminal, and Eccleſiaſtical. By theſe Means 


he would be able to compare the Land-holdings, and legal Proceſſes 


in England with thoſe Abroad, and form a truer Judgment upon his 
Return than moſt other Travellers have yet done, whether our own 4 
were better, or worſe: And if worſe, what might be mended, and | 
how to do it. He would likewiſe then ſee, whether many of the 
Evils now complained of, are really ſuch as could be mended with- 
out introducing greater; or whether they are of the Number of 
thoſe that muſt be ſubmitted to in the preſent imperfect State of 3 | 


Things. And the little Treatiſe lately publiſhed, called The Analy- 


Js of the Laws of England, ſeems to afford the beſt Aſſiſtance in this | * 


Caſe. If the Author ſhall complete the Lectures therein promiſed, 


and of which this is the Syllabus, with equal Judgment and Perſpi- — 
cuity (as there is great Reaſon to believe he will) ſuch a Man wil! 
juſtly deſerve the beſt Thanks of his Country. As to The Preſent 
State of England, it may be conſulted occaſionally in the Nature of 
a Dictionary, in order to ſee the Number of Offices, and the dif- 


ferent Kinds of Juriſdictions exerciſed throughout the Kingdom. 


IV. Tux next Article is the legal Eſtabliſhment of the Church of 


England, and a Toleration to Diſſenters. A young Gentleman of a 


liberal 
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liberal Education, eſpecially one who is to Travel into foreign Coun- 


tries, ought to know upon what Gropnds a Church or Ece'sſiaſtical 
Society is formed, upon what Conditions it may receive the Sanctions 
of the Civil Legiſlature, and for what Reaſons, and within what 


Bounds, a Toleration ought to be allowed to thoſe whoſe Conſciences 


do not approve of the national Eſtabliſhment. And for this Pur- 


poſe Dr Warburton's Alliance between C urch and State ſeems to be the 
fitteſt, and to give the fulleſt Satisfaction of any thing yet extant. 


For though his Syſtem hath been greatly controverted by many, yet 


it hath never been properly anſwered or confuted. And as to mak- 


ing Exceptions to detached Parts of a Plan, or picking little Holes 
in it here and there, ſuffice it to ſay, that it is much eaſier to find 
Fault than to mend; and that almoſt every Man can object, and is 


too naturally diſpoſed to cavil at the Performance of another, at the 


ſame Time, that very few indeed are capable of producing an unex- 
ceptionable Plan of their own, 


V. As to foreign Politics, and the Balance of Power, Dr Campbells 
Preſent State of Europe, has reduced all that Affair, which uſed to 
be the vague and unmeaning Talk of Coffee-houſe Politicians, into 
ſo regular a Science, and has fixed it upon ſuch ſure Principles, that 


his Treatiſe alone is very ſufficient by way of Preparative. 


VI. Tux laſt Thing is Commerce and Taxes : And as this whole 


Treatiſe pretends to enter deeply into that Matter, the leſs may be 


faid in this Place. However, as it may not be amiſs to take the 


"Judgment of one or two Authors more on the ſame Subject, I would 
beg Leave to recommend Sir J. Child as a Commercial Writer of the 
firſt Note: And then at a reſpectful Diſtance after him, the Remarks 


on the Advantages and Diſadvantages of France and Great Britain in re- 


gard to Trade may be no improper Book; vis. becauſe it exhibits a 
comparative View of the Commerce of both Kingdoms, and enters 


deeper into the Inconveniencies or Obſtructions attending the French 


Government, regarding Trade, than any Author whatever. This 


Tract is in a great Meaſure a Tranſlation of my Eſay on Trade, and 


other Commercial Pieces. But as the Author is a Native of Ban- 
v2, The Marquiſs D'angeul (though appearing under the borrowed 


Name of an Engli/hman, Sir Johm Nicholls) he was capable of making 


great Improvements on my Plan; and being likewiſe imployed in 
the Finances, he could ſpeak to the Difficulties and Diſcouragements 
attending Trade in that Kingdom, with more Experience and Cer- 
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tainty than a Stranger was capable of doing. The laſt Author re- 
commended is Crouch's Book of Rates, which is properer for a Scholar 
than any other (though perhaps not for the Uſe of the Merchant) 
becauſe it ſets forth the Improvements that have been made ſince the 
happy Revolution in the Syſtem of our Taxes : And becauſe it may 
ſuggeſt the Improvements that are ſtill to be made, by expoſing the 
Abſurdities which our former Princes and Parliaments committed in 
this Affair. Moreover when the young Traveller takes this Book 
with him into foreign Countries, and there compares it with their 
Tarifs and Syſtems of Taxation, he can determine at one Glance, 
whether their Taxes are better or worſe, more impoveriſhing or en- 
.riching than ours: And conſequently, whether the Country ſo tax ed, 
can make a Figure 1 in Commerce, and the Arts of Peace and Induſtry, 


or not. For it is an indiſputable Fact, that a Progreſs in Com- 


merce, and that the Improvement of a Country greatly depend up- 


on the Nature of the national Taxes, viz. Whether they cramp In- 


duſtry, or promote it; and whether they make the Paſſion of Self- 
Love (that ruling Principle of human Nature) ſubſervient to the 


Public Good, or detrimental. In ſhort, That State or Kingdom 
which by means of proper Taxes converts Drones into Bees, will be 
Rich: But every m which turns Bees into Drones, muſt be 


Poor. 


| WE will now ſuppoſe the young Traveller to enter upon the 
immediate Buſineſs of his intended Tour with theſe Accompliſh- 


ments: And during his Travels he ſhould conſtantly bear in mind 


the grand Maxim, That the Face of every Country through which 


he paſles, the Looks, Numbers, and Behaviour of the People, their 
general Cloathing, Food, and Dwelling, their Attainments in Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Arts and Sciences, are the Effects and Con- 
ſequences of ſome certain Cauſes; which Cauſes he was particularly 
ſent out to inveſtigate and diſcover. Therefore let him conſider, 


whether, and how far the ſaid Effects may be aſcribed to the natural 


Soil and Situation of the Country. To the peculiar Genius and 
ſingular Inventions of the Inhabitants. _ To the Public Spirit and 
Tenorof their Conſtitution, —or to the Religious Principles eſtabliſhed, 
or tolerated among them. For certain it 1s, that every conſiderable 


Effect muſt be aſcribed, and may be traced up to one or more of 


theſe Cauſes ; which for the Sake of greater Diſtinction I will term 
Natural, — Artificial, — Political, = and Religious. Moreover, as it 
is extremely proper to aſſiſt a Beginner by raiſing ſome Queries for 


him 
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him under each Head, it will alſo, it is humbly preſumed, not be 


amiſs to return ſuch A to them, as a Perſon may be ſuppoſed 


to give, who hath lately made the Tour both of his own, and foreign 


Countries, and is now ſtriking out a general Compariſon between 
them. For this will ſerve both to illuſtrate the Nature of the Plan, 
and' at the ſame Time give a Sample or Specimen of the intended 


Manner of Proceeding. And note, Though the Scene is laid in 


England, yet the ſame Queſtions, mutatis mutand:s, may ſerve for any 
Country or Climate whatever. 


NATURAL CAUSES. 


9. Is the Soil of England naturally good and fertile, or barren 
and ſteril? Is it a ſhallow, or a deep Mould? inclinable to Sand, or 
Clay? And what ſeems to be the moſt natural Produce of the Country? 

A. Tae Soil is generally good, and the Mould deeper than is 
uſual in other Countries. Some Parts, ſuch as Surry, Hampſhire, 
Norfolk, &c. are inclinable to Sand. And others, (though of much 


leſs extent) are bound up with Clay. But for the moſt Part England 


hath a greater Variety of Sand, Clay, Loom, fat Earth, Marl, Chalk, 
Flint, Stone-Bruſh, Ge. &c. within the ſame Space of Ground, per- 
haps the Compaſs of a County, or Hundred, nay even of a Pariſh, 
than moſt other Kingdoms in Europe; and ſeems to be a Compen- 


dium within itſelf of the Soils, Strata, Mountains, Valleys, Plains, 


Fens and Marſhes of other Countries. 'The moſt natural Produce 


of the Ground is Graſs, owi ing to the great Moiſture of the Atmo- 
ſphere. For as to the Plenty bf Corn, with which England generally 


23 abounds, it is merely the Force of ſuperior Art and Induſtry. In 
regard to Minerals, the Chief are Coal, Lead, Tin, and Copper. 


2. Is the Air dry or moiſt? The Climate healthy, or ſickly? and 
how is it as to the Degrees of Heat, and Cold? What are the gene- 


ral Diſtempers of the Country? and at what particular Times of the 


Year do they uſually come? 
A. THe Air is moiſt, the Sky ſubject to be cloudy ; and the Cli- 


mate remarkably mild, as to the Extremes of Heat, and Cold : But 
the Country cannot be. pronounced fo very healthy as ſome. others 


Abroad. The prevalent Diſtempers are ſuch as proceed from obſtruct- 


ed Perſpirations, v/2. Scurvies, Colds, Coughs: And in Conſequence 


thereof, and of the Smoak of Sea Coal, Aſthmas and Conſump- 
tions: Colds and Coughs uſually come on, when the Chills of Autumn 
lock up the perſpirable Matter, which uſed to paſs in the Summer. 
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9. AR the married Women obſerved to be more, or leſs fruitful 
here than in other Countries ? And do many Children die from the 


Birth to two Years old? 


A. IT doth not appear that the married Women in England are 


altogether ſo prolific as in other Countries; and in Cities and great 


Towns it 1s certain they are remarkably otherwiſe : Whether this is 
to be aſcribed to the ſuperior Vice and Luxury reigning at preſent in 


our Enghſh Cities, is another Queſtion, But it is undeniable, that 
more Children die in England from the Birth to two Years old, k 
than in any known 8 whatever. 1 
L. How 1s England ſituated in regard to the neighbouring States 


and Kingdoms? Has it a free and eaſy Communication. with them, 


by Land or Water? Or are other Countries difficult and dan gerous 
of acceſs? What Advantages doth it derive from good Ports and 


Sea Carriage? and what from inland Navigation? 

A. Great Britain being an Iſland is ſituated very commodiouſly 
between the South and North Parts of Europe, to hold a Communi- 
cation with either: Likewiſe as it is an Iſland, the Sea, which is a 


conſiderable Defence againſt Invaſions, is of uſe to promote its Com- 


merce: And the Ports are in ſuch Abundance, that there is hardly a 
Spot in the Kingdom above ſixty Miles diſtant from ſome Port on 
one Side, or other of the Iſland: As to Rivers naturally navigable, 


it hath not many, the Thames, the Severn, and the Humber, are the 
Chief: Some few have been rendered navigable by Art; but as the 
Undertakings have been carried on by private Subſcriptions, the high 


Tolls or Duties laid upon theſe Rivers, in order to re- imburſe the Pro- 
prietors, are a great Check to the Navigation. —If low priced Goods 
are to pay exceſſive Lockages, they are as effectually ſtopped from 
paſſing as if the Water was ſhallow, or a Bank of Sand in the Way. 


9. WrHarT Improvements might be eaſily made in Matters of 


Water Carriage both on the Sea Coaſt, and within Land ? 
A. Many new Ports might be made, and others improved by 


building Piers, driving down Piles, Sc. &c. at the public Expence,. 
under the Direction of the Board of Trade. Here ſpecify Particu- 7 


lars; and ſee Lew:s Morris's Charts for the Coaſt of Males.] And 


the Sums ſo expended would not amount to the hundredth Part of 


the Money now laid out for ſecuring the ulclels Navigation of 
to making Rivers and — navigable, and cutting Canals : Not 
to mention, that as every Canal and navigable River are high Roads 
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in Times of Peace, ſo alſo are they eaſily made Fortifications in Times 
of an Invaſion, viz. By lining the Banks with a few Troops to ſtop 
the Progreſs of the Enemy. And the Situation of England 18 ſuch, 
that it might be interſected at leaſt in eight or ten Places, ſo as to 
open a Communication with almoſt every Town of Note through- 
out the Kingdom. The more obvious Communications are thoſe,, 
which might be made between the Avon of Bri/tol, the Kennet, and 
the Thames, —the Avon of Briſtol, and the Avon of Salisbury, —the. 
Avon of Brito] and the Thames by way of Letchlade and Cricklage, — 
alſo between the Severn, the Stroud, and [by the Help of a ſhort Land. 
Carriage] to Cirenceſter, and ſo on to the Thames at Cricklade,—the Se- 
vꝛern, the Stour, the Penk, the Trent, and the Humber, — the Severn, 
J the Avon [of Stratford] with a ſmall Land Carriage to Banbury on 
tlie Charwell, and fo to the Is at Oxford. —- Theſe, and many ſuch like 
Communications might be opened in the Courſe of a few Years, by 
| 1 employing ſome Regiments of Soldiers during the Summer Seaſons, 
| 3 : | on each Work, and paying them ſix Pence or eight Pence a Day above 
| their uſual Allowance, 
$ 4 2. WR Ax other Improvements do the situation of the Country, 
the Nature of its Foreſts, Heaths, Waſtes, Commons, Fens and. 
| Marſhes, readily and properly ſuggeſt ?. 
f A. THE Situation of the Country between the North and South- 
of Europe, and between the Continent of Europe and America, (not. 
to mention Africa and Aja) plainly ſhews the Feaſibility of making 
1 > this Iſland become the common Depoſitum, Magazine, or Storehouſe, 
for each other: So that.the medium Profit might be made to center. 
mM here. As to the Royal Foreſts, theſe might produce great Quantities 
of Timber, were the Right of Herbage, now belonging to the adja- 
7 cent Pariſhes and Villages, totally aboliſhed. But whilſt this deſtructive. 
3 Privilege remains, the Perſons intereſted in the Verdure will take 
effectual Care to prevent the Increaſe of Timber, by ſetting on Fire. 
y the Graſs, Leaves, Fern, &c. in the dry. Seaſon, and conſequently 
18 the Seeds and Acorns, and deſtroying all the natural Nur- 


. 
- | ſeries of young Plants. In regard to-Heaths, Waſtes, Commons, 
d 4 | Ecns and Marſhes, all theſe, would ſoon become a great Addition to 


the Wealth, Strength, and Beauty of the Kingdom, were they con- 
L verted. into private Property, and made to yield thoſe Productions, 
4 which Nature and Providence fitted them for. Mo-eover, were a 
great Part of the Waſtes on the South Coaſts from Kent to Cirntocll 
to be parcelled out into ſmall Shares, ten or twe ty Acres, as 

Portions 
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Portions to virtuous young Women remarkable for their Diligence 
m Spinning certain Quantities of Wool, Flax, or Cotton, provided 


they married Labourers or Farmers; this Circumſtance alone would 
render that Country, which now looks like a deſolate Wilderneſs, 
as populous and induſtrious as a Bee-Hive. Add to this, that were 
other Portions of theſe immenſe Waſtes, converted into ſpacious 
Barracks well fortified, and having large Diſtricts round them, to 
ſerve both for military Lines, and military Exerciſe withm the Lines, 
in the Manner of the Roman Caſtra, with good Roads and eaſy Com- 


munications laid out between Barrack and Barrack ; then the Con- 
| ſequence would be, that all the Country round would find a ready ' 


Market for their Proviſions, and carry back the Soil and Manure of 
the Barrack or Town to raiſe more; — but above all, the Soldiers in 


theſe Places would be kept in good order, and properly diſciplined, 
_ conſequently, would be no Burden to the Innkeepers, and not be 


obliged, as they are at preſent, to take up their Quarters in Gin- 
Shops and Bawdy-Houſes : Thus therefore, being leſs tainted in their 
Morals, Healthy, well Diſciplined, and ready upon the Spot to give 
the Enemy a warm Reception in Caſe of an Invaſion; to annoy him 
in Front, Flank, and Rear, and to defend their Fortreſs if beſieged ; 

they would, in all human Probability, be as great a Security to us as 
the Nature of this imperfect State of Things can be ſuppoſed to promiſe. 


AR TIFICTAL CAUSEL 


By the Term Artificial is here intended the Exerciſe and Progreſs 
.of the peculiar Genius and inventive Powers of the Individuals in 
a State, conſidered in their private Capacity ; whereby ſuch Cauſes 
are diſtinguiſhed from the Religious, or Political, which are more 
properly the united Councils of the whole Society. 

AND as all Inquiries of this Sort are reduceable to two "OR 


vi. thoſe reſpecting Agriculture, and thoſe reſpecting Manufactures, 


I ſhall beg Leave to ſuit the ſeveral Queries accordingly. 


Firſt, Quertes on the Subject of Husbandry and Agriculture, 


9. WrarT happy Diſcoveries have been made of late Years in 
regard to Huſbandry? What Improvements in turning, preparing, | 
and dreſſing of Land? What new Implements, and how contrived? 
What Advantages and Diſadvantages reſulting from them ? x 

A. Tur Principles and Powers of Vegetation are till hut little | 
known; though perhaps more in England, and better applied to pro- 5 
mote Huſbandry and Gardening, than in moſt other Countries. 
What 
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What 1 is diſcovered for certain is this, That all Vegetables, whether 


Herbs, Plants, Trees or Corn ſuck out of the Earth, by means of 
their Roots and Fibres, their natural Mouths, the Particles of Food 


peculiar for them, and fitted for their Digeſtion. They alſo imbibe 
the Air, Rains and Dews, by means of their Bark, Stalks and Leaves; 


and they carry on a Circulation, and throw off perſpirable Matter 

through their Pores, much in the ſame Manner as Animals do. This 
being the Caſe, they muſt have a Sufficiency of Food, or come to- 
nothing and die. Now this Food is either got naturally on the Spot, 

or procured artificially from other Places. The Food got naturally, is 
that which is procured from the Earth, Air, Rains, Froſt, and Snow, 
within the Reach of the Roots or Fibres, that is, the Mouths of the 
1 reſpective Tree, Plant, or Herb. But even in this Caſe, the Earth, 
by being turned and properly ſtirred, imbibes more of the Qualities of 


2 Froſt and Snow, Air and Rain, than it would otherwiſe do: That is, 
it becomes more fruitful by the Help of human Induſtry and Labour. 


Likewiſe this turning, digging, or plowing of the Ground at proper. 
XZ Seaſons, beſides other Uſes, deſtroys the Weeds, which when tho- 
roughly putrified, and reduced to Mould, become the Food of better 


and more uſeful Vegetables, ſown or planted in their ſtead. But 
for * more particular Directions, and for Cuts or Draughts of Hoes, 
HFarrows, Plows, and other Implements, their Uſes, or Inconveni- 
2 ences, it would be proper to conſult the principal Books on Huſban-- 
dry and Gardening, ſuch as Tull, Liſſe, The complete Body of Husbandry, . 


3 Bradley, Miller, &c. And for a more. re analytic Theory, a chemical, 
4 and 


lr is next to impoſſible that any Traveller could note down all that can be ſaid on 
"Y | each of theſe Heads; and it would be a mere Waſte of Time to attempt it. Never- 
theleſs, when a judicious Traveller meets with any thing very ſingular, curious, or re- 
'M markable, he would do well to pay a more peculiar Attention to it, and enter down the 
whole Proceſs of the Affair. If nothing ſingular or ſtriking occurs, there is no harm 

done; but if ſomething ſhould appear worth his Notice and Regard, the preſent Syſtem 
of Queries will ſerve both to hx his Attention, to improve his Reaſoning, and to arrange 
his Thoughts and Ideas in their proper Order. And what is thus true in regard to 
Agriculture, Huſbandry and Vegetation, is equally true with reſpect to every other Sub- 
YZ ject he will meet with in his Travels, whether Manufactures, Taxes, Politics, or Reli-- 
gion. Moreover, a few of the beſt and choiceſt Authors in every Country, and on Evans | 
WY Subject, ought to be brought Home, in order to be conſulted occaſionally, and at one's 


2X Leiſure : Allo the Cuts or Draughts of Machines or Engines, where ſuch are to be gat, 
; | together with Deſcriptions of their Uſes, and Calculations of their Expence both in mak- 
ing, and maintaining them ,—Gentlemen, who travel after this manner, will travel to 
great Advantage, doing an Honour to their Country when Abroad, and to themtelves 
when they return Home, | 
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brought by human Art and Induſtry to the Spot, where the Vegeta- 
blles are growing, or deſigned to grow, in order to lay in a Stock for | 


to them, than to tranſcribe their Words in this Place. Only let it 
be always remembered, that the more populous any Country is, the 


1 16 kues, fv Spoil, 


and philoſoph ical Knowled ge of the Proceſs of Nature, ſee Dr Hales ; 
Vegetable Statics, and Dr Home's Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation. 
9, War kind of Manure is applied to different Soils? How 
1s the Manure made? from whence brought, and at what Expence ? 
A. MANuUREs of all kinds are ſuch Food, as is prepared and 


their Support and Nouriſhment, But as the Books of Gardening 
and Huſbandry abovementioned are full of Rules and Directions, 
and will anſwer all Queries of this Sort, it will be properer to refer 


more Manure and Soil will be made by the Inhabitants: So that 
large Towns and populous Villages do not only furniſh a Market 
for the Produce of the Country round about, and thereby pay for 


the Labour, and excite the Emulation of the Huſbandman, but alſo 4 


fupply him with Dung, Rags, Horn-Shavings, Aſhes, Soot, &c. &c. | 


to load his Carriages back, in order to fructify his Grounds for freſh 
Crops. So little Cauſe is there to fear, that a Country can be too 
populous! So empty and frivolous the Pretence of inaking Wars 
for the Sake of a greater Extent of Dominion! And ſuch are tge 


admirable Ways of Providence in providing for the Wants of Man- 


kind, by the Arts of Peace and Induſtry, were we but to pay the | 


Attention and Regard which are due to them! 


9, WHarT Methods are taken to water dry Grounds, or gutter 
wet ones? What is the Form of the Gutter, and the Expence and 
Manner of making it? What alſo are the Proviſions, Machines, &. 2 
for draining Fens and Marſhes ? JF 
A. Tü ESE Articles being Branches of Mechanics ad Hydraulics, | 
are beſt treated of by the Writers on the Mechanic Powers ; who, * 
together with the practical Writers on Huſbandry, ought to be con- 
ſulted on theſe Occaſions. But for particular F acts, ſee the Account 
of ſtopping Dagenham Breach, draining the Fens in Lincolnſbire, and 3F 
the like. | 3 | 
9. ARE the ſeveral Sorts of * Seeds, "JR Trees, and Gr aſſes, n 
judiciouſly adapted to the Soils proper for them? Are ſufficient 2 


mg made from one Sort of Grain, Seeds, &c. to another, and 


from fibrous rooted Vegetables to bulbous rooted, and vice verſa, fo 


that the Soil may not be too faſt clung together by the former, nor 3 


rendered too open and porous by the latter: 2 is the Grain 
well 
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well and properly got in, and by what Inſtruments, and how ſecured 
from bad Weather, —_ and Vermin? And. how threſhed out, 
cleanſed and winnowed? 

A. ALL theſe Inquiries are beſt ee 82 Books of Huſban- 
dry; inaſmuch as it can be no Entertainment, nor much Improve- 
ment to an Engh/hman (whatever it might be to a Foreigner) to write 
down thoſe Particulars, which he daily ſees practiſed almoſt in every 
Farm throughout the Kingdom. 

2, War Methods are taken for rearing Sheep, Horſes, Cattle 
and for curing or preventing their Diſorders; alſo for providing a 
= Sufficiency of Food for them, eſpecially at ſuch Seaſons of the Year, 
= when the natural Graſs is gone? 

A. SEE the Authors as before. 


9. ARE Things ſo contrived, as that the Raiſing or Fattening of 
Cattle, and the Raiſing of Corn ſhall aſſiſt each other? And if there 


is any Scheme of this Nature, what is it? 


A. Tris is ſuch an important Article, as to deſerve a beer 
Conſideration. In the South and Weſt Part of Ireland, where Na- 
ture has been the moſt liberal of her Gifts; Arts and bad Policy have 
brought on « general Deſolation, by the ſole Fact of raiſing and fat- 
tening Cattle, without regard to raiſing either Corn, orFlax, or Hemp, 
or any ſuch Produce as might feed, or imploy Numbers of People : 
| So that nothing is to be ſeen for many Thouſands of Acres, but Sheep 
and Cattle, except here and there a wretched Viſb Cabbin, and two 
or three of its miſerable, half-ſtarved, naked Inhabitants, to add to 
the Diſmalneſs of the Proſpect. Whereas, in Norfolk, a Country 
naturally much more barren, the People are numerous, well-cloathed, 
well-houſed, and well-fed; and all owing to the good Management 
of making the Raiſing of Corn, and theRearing, or at leaſt the Fatten- 
ing of Cattle, be mutually aſſiſtant to each other. In this Country it 
is generally. ſo contrived, that the Field intended to be manured for 
a Crop of Corn, is not very far diſtant from a Field of Turneps : 
And when the Sheep have fed upon the green Leaves, or when the 
Froſt hath nipped them off, then the Ficld to be manured 1s divided 
into ſmaller Plots by Hurdles; and twenty or thirty lean Cattle are 
put into a Plot : A Man is employed to draw up the T urneps, and 
to load a one-horſe Cart, in order to bri ing them to the Cattle. There 
he ſcatters them about, cutting a few of them at firſt into Slices, in 
order that they may be induced to tafte them. When they have 
taſted, they grow fo exceſlively fond of them, as to be frequently 

| C in 
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in danger of Choaking ; and therefore he is. provided with a Piece 
of Rope of a proper Size to puſh the Turnep that ſticks, down their 
Throats. He ſtrews alſo a little Hay or Straw about the Plot for 
the Cattle to feed on occaſionally, and to prevent their Teeth from 


being ſet on Edge by feeding altogether upon Turneps. When this 
Plot is ſufficiently ſaturated with the Dung and Urine of the Animals, 


he moves them to another Plot, and ſo on to a third, till the whole 


Field is ſufficiently manured, and fit to be plowed up. And thus, 
by the Time that the Cattle are grown fat and fit for a Market, the 


Ground likewiſe is properly enriched for a Crop of Corn : And both 


Articles are carried on without any Inconvenience, Loſs of Time, 
or Expence to either; nay, perhaps in a better manner, than either 


of them could be done ſeparately. As to the Turnep Field itſelf, the 


Feeding of them again upon ſuch of the Turneps or Roots, as will 
be occaſionally left, though the Majority of them are carried away, 


I fay, theſe two Circumſtances will ſufficiently enrich the Ground for 


ſowing any common Grain, though perhaps the ſafer Experiment 
would be to ſow Barley rather than Wheat. 
Wnar new Markets are opened for vending the Produce of 


the Ground? And what Encoura gements are given, or might be 
given, for opening more ? 

A. Taz Bounty upon the Exportation of Corn hath opened a 

Market to every foreign Country, where there is any thing of De- 


mand. But it may be made a great Query, Whether that Bounty, 


which in the Infancy of Agriculture was fo eſſentially neceſſary, ought 


not to receive at preſent very conſiderable Amendments and Reduc- 


tions. And if the Legiſlature ſhall enact, which they ſeem at preſent 7 


to intend, that all Grain ſhall be ſold by Weight, this Circumſtance 


will go a great Way towards redreſſing the. preſent Evils. As to new 


Markets at Home, every Road well mended produces that Effect in 
one Degree or other: And were more Rivers made navigable, and 
Canals cut, the Effects would ſtill be greater and more beneficial. 


Q Waar further Improvements in Gardening, Agriculture, and. 
Huſbandry, might be ſuggeſted? 

A. MANKIND in general are very ſlow in leaving off old Preju- 
dices, and have a ſtrong Averſion even againſt thinking, much more 


againſt publicly acknowledging, that they have ever been in the 


Wrong. Even at this Day there are many Parts of the Kingdom, 


where the Arts of Guttering of wet Lands, the proper W and 
Hoeing 


Feeding of the Sheep at firſt upon the Greens or Tops, and tnge 
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Hoeing of Turneps, the Sowing of artificial Graſſes, raiſing of Flax 

and Hemp, the Uſe of the Wheel Plow, winnowing with the Toſs 
of the Shovel, and the ſkilful Methods of Hedging and Ditching, 
with many the like Improvements, have ſcarce made their Appear- 
ance. But for a more exact Knowledge in Gardening, Agriculture 
and Huſbandry, as Branches of natural Philoſophy (in order that 

ſuch Knowledge might hereafter deſcend to the Farmer and the La- 
bourer) the Scheme of a Society, or Committee to be expreſily ap- 
pointed for making, receiving, and communicating Experiments, 
ſeems the plaineſt and the beſt.—This is a Propoſal of the Ingenious 
Dr Heme, in his Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation, Page 173.— 
And this is not the only one, by a great many, for which that - 
worthy Gentleman deſerves the Thanks of his Countrymen, and of 
Mankind in general, 5 


3 
88 


Secondly; Queries on the Subje of Trade and ManufaFures J 


9. WHAr principal Manufactures are carried on in this Country? 
and what is the Price of Labour? | 
A. Tux principal Manufactures are the Woollen, the Metal, (v:z. 
Iron, Steel, Copper, Braſs, Tin, and Lead) the Silk, the Linnen, and 
the Cotton. But the Price of Labour in each Manufacture is fo 
various, that it is impoſlible to give an Idea of it by any common 
Example. — Only 1t may be affirmed in general, that the Wages of 


* 
* Men (or what Men generally earn per Day) is for the moſt Part, 
_ from 15. to 25. 6 d. per Day; and the Wages of Women from 4.9. 
t to 15. throughout the Kingdom. 8 | 

A V Do Journey-men and Journey-women work by the Day, or by 
t the Great? And what Checks are invented to guard againſt Im- 
5 poſitions of bad Work, or embezzling the Materials, or idling away 
* Time? e 
5 A. ALMOST all Maſter Manufacturers now find it their Intereſt 


d do pay their Work- people by the Piece, or the Great, wherever they 
can, rather than by the Day: Which Circumſtance alone is a ſtriking 


d. Proof, that no ſufficient Check hath yet been invented againſt the 
3 loitering away of Time, when the Maſter was to pay for it : — Not 
* to mention, that the Perſon who works by the Day hath ſcarce any 


re Motives to exert an Induſtry, Dexterity, or Skill ſuperior to others; 

YZ whereas the Working by the Piece, or by the Great, calls them all 
forth; becauſe he himſelf, and none others, are to reap the Benefit 
and Reputation of them. And N. B. this ſingle Remark, were 
there no others, 1s ſufficient to prove, that Slaves, who very literally 
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by Self-Intereſt, and by the Glory of excelling.] As to Checks againſt 


being made for neceſſary Waſte : At other Times Check-Engines 


is the Conſequence of this Abridgment both regarding the Ines and 


ſo cheap, or fo well, as thoſe Freemen who work by the Piece or the 
Great, and are ſpurred on every Moment by the Examples of others, 


bad Work, the Judgment of the Maſter or Overſeer is the beſt, and 
perhaps the only Remedy that can be applied in ſuch a Caſe. But 
in reſpect to embezzling of Materials, many and various are the 
Methods contrived, and almoſt every Manufacture hath a different 
one; ſometimes the Goods are weighed in and out, due Allowance 


are uſed to aſcertain the Length or Meaſure, and in general Sleaing, | 
or Weaving-Tables, are a tolerable Security againſt Impoſitions 1 in = | 


the Weaving of Woollens, Stuffs, Linnens, Silks, Cottons, &c, G 
9, WHAT Machines are uſed to abridge the Proceſs of a Manu 


facture, ſo that one Perſon can do the Work of many ? And what 


the Numbers of Perſons imployed ? 2 
A. Few Countries are equal, perhaps none excel the Eng/;/h in the 
Numbers and Contrivance of their Machines to abridge Labour. In- 
deed the Dutch are ſuperfor to them in the Uſe and Application of 
Wind-Mills for ſawing Timber, expreſſing Oil, making Paper, and = 
the like. But in regard to Mines and Metals of all Sorts, the Eng- 
liſh are uncommonly dexterous in their Contrivance of the mechanic 
Powers; ſome being calculated for landing the Ores out of the Pits, 
ſuch as Cranes and Horſe-Engines :—Others for draining off ſuper- | 
fluous Water, ſuch as * Water Wheels and Steam Engines: Others 
again for eaſing the Expence of Carriage, ſuch as Machines to run 
on inclined Planes, or Roads down Hill with wooden Frames, in 
order to carry many Tons of Materials at a Time. And to theſe 8 
muſt be added the various Sorts of Levers uſed in different Proceſſes: ® 
Tux celebrated Machine of Marli, ſo much boaſted of by the French, is but a 
bungling Performance in the Eyes of an Enghſhman, The ſame Quantity of Water 3 


might have been raiſed, and is . under London Bridge at a Boa th 4 
Expence. 
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| work by the Day, and can have no Motive whatever to exert any 4 
other Induſtry, Dexterity, or Skill, than what is juſt ſufficient to eſcape MI | 
the Whip of the Driver; nay, whoſe Self-Intereſt will naturally teach MF 
them to conceal any ſuperior Talents from the Knowledge of their 
Maſters, leſt their Maſters ſhould expect a greater Taſk from them than « 
others, and puniſh them for not doing it; Il ſay this ſingle Remark is a „ 
full Proof, thatSlaves never did, nor ever will perform their Work either 
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Alſo the Braſs Battery Works, the Slitting Mills, Plate, and F latting 
Mills, and thoſe for making Wire of different Fineneſs. Yet all 
theſe, curious as they may ſeem, are little more than Preparations 
or Introductions for further Operations. Therefore when we ſtill 
conſider, that at Birmingham, Wookverhampton, Sheffield, and other 
manufacturing Places, almoſt every Maſter Manufacturer hath a 
new Invention of his own, and is daily improving on thoſe of others; 
We may aver with ſome Confidence, that thoſe Parts of England in 


7 which theſe Things are to be ſeen, exhibit a Specimen of practical 
XZ Mechanics ſcarce to be paralleled in any Part of the World. As to 
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Machines in the Woollen, and Stuff Way, nothing very conſiderable 
hath been of late attempted; owing in a great Meaſure to the miſ- 
taken Notions of the infatuated Populace, who, not being able to 


ſee farther than the firſt Link of the Chain, conſider all ſuch Inven- 


tions, as taking the Bread out of their Mouths; and therefore never 


3 | fail to break out into Riots, and Inſurrections, whenever ſuch Thin gs 
are propoſed. In regard to the Silk Manufacture, the Throwſting 
Z Mills, eſpecially the grand one at Derby, are eminent Proofs of the 
Abridgment of that Species of Labour: And ſome Attempts have 
been lately made towards helpin 4 forward the Cotton and Linnen 


1 * Manufactures by means of certain Engines. 
In regard to the other Part of the Query, vi. What is the Con- 


ſequence of this Abridgment of Labour, both regarding the Price of 
the Goods, and the Number of Perſons imployed ? The Anſwer is 
very ſhort and full, viz. That the Price of Goods is thereby prodi- 


XZ giouſly lowered from what otherwiſe it muſt have been; and that a 
much greater Number of Hands are imployed. The firſt of theſe is 
2 Poſition univerſyily aſſented to; but the other, though nothing 
more than a Corollary of the former, is looked upon by the Majority 


ts, 9 of Mankind, and even by ſome Perſons of great Name and Character, 


as a monſtrous Paradox. We muſt therefore endeavour to clear 
away theſe Prejudices Step by Step. And the firſt Step is, that 
Cheapneſs, cæteris paribus, is an Inducement to buy, — and that 
2 many Buyers cauſe a great Demand, — and that a great Demand 


| © | brings on a great Conſumption ; — which great Conſumption muſt. 


3 neceſſarily imploy a vaſt Variety of Hands, whether the original 
Material is conſidered, or the Number and Repair of Machines, or 
E | the Materials out of which thoſe Machines are made, or the Perſons 
3 neceſſarily imployed in tending upon and conducting them: Not to 
mention thoſe Branches of the ne Package, Porterage, 

1 Stationary 
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R Stationary Articles, and Book-keeping, &c. &c. which muſt inevitably 
be performed by human Labour. But to come to ſome determinate 
and ſtriking Inſtance, let us take the Plow, the Harrow, the Cart, 
the Inſtruments for Threſhing and Winnowing, and the Mills for 
Grinding and Boulting, as ſo many Machines for abridging Labour 
in the Proceſs of making Bread; I aſk, do theſe Machines prevent, 
or create Imployment for the People ? And would there have been 
as many Perſons occupied in raifing of Corn, and making of Bread, 
if no ſuch Engines had been diſcovered? — The obvious Reply to 
this Query 1s, that probably the Wheaten Loaf had been confined to 
one, or two Families in a State, who on Account of their ſuperior 
- Rank, and vaſt Revenues, could have afforded to give an extravagant 
Price for this delicious Morſel : But it is impoſſible, that under ſuch 
Circumſtances, it ever could have become the common Food of the 


Kingdom. The ſame Remark would hold good, were it to be ap- 


plied to the Art of Printing, and to the Numbers of People, from 
firſt to laſt, therein imployed: For Printing is nothing more than a 
Machine to abridge the Labour, and reduce the Price of Writing... 
But Examples are endleſs ; and ſurely enough has been ſaid, to con- 
vince any reaſonable Man, though even the great Author of L'Efprit 
des Loix ſhould once be of a different Mind, that that Syſtem of 


Machines, which ſo greatly reduces the Price of Labour, as to enable | 
the Generality of a People to become Purchaſers of the Goods, will 


in the End, though not immediately, imploy more Hands in the 
Manufacture, than could poſſibly have found Imployment, had no 
ſuch Machines been invented. And every manufacturing Place, 
when duly conſidered, 1s an Evidence in this Point. 

9. Is that Labour, which is {till to be performed by the human 
Kind, fo judiciouſly divided, that Men, Women, and Children have 
their reſpective Shares in Proportion to their Strength, Sex, and Abi- 
lities? And is every Branch ſo contrived, that there is no Waſte of 
Time, or unneceſſary Expence of Strength or L Labo 
what good Conſequences attend theſe Circumſtances in ſuch Parts of 
the Kingdom, where they are obſerved, and what bad ones in other 
Parts, where they are not ? 

A. In many Provinces of the 8 particularly, Stafferdire 
IWarwickſhire, and certain Diſtricts of Yorkſbire, with the Towns of 
1 Mancheſter, Nerwich, and ſome others, the Labour, for the moſt Part, 
is yery properly proportioned, and great Judgment appears in the 
Methods and Contrivances for bringing the ſeveral Parts of the Ma- 

nufacture 


ur? Moreover, 


. 
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; nufacture ſo within the Reach of each other, that no Time ſhould be 


waſted in paſſing the Goods to be manufactured from Hand to 


Hand, and that no unneceſſary Strength ſhould be imployed. For 


an Inſtance of both Kinds, take one among a Thouſand at Birmingham, 
viz. When a Man ſtamps a metal Button by means of an Engine, 
a Child ſtands by him to place the Button in readineſs to receive the 
Stamp, and to remove it when received, and then to place another. 
By theſe means the Operator can ſtamp at leaſt double the Number, 
which he could otherwiſe have done, had he been obliged to have 
ſtopped each Time to have ſhifted the Buttons: And as his Get- 
tings may be from 149. to 18d. and the Child's from a Penny to | 
24. per Day for doing the ſame Quantity of Work, which muſt have 
required double the Sum, had the Man alone been imployed ; this 


| fingle Circumſtance ſaves above 80, or near 100 per Cent. at the ſame 


Time that it trains up Children to an Habit of Induſtry, almoſt as ſoon 


as they can ſpeak. And hence it is, that the Bijoux d Angleterre, or the | | 


Birmingham Toys, are rendered ſo exceedingly cheap as to aſtoniſh all 
Europe; and that the Roman Catholic Countries are ſupplied with ſuch 
vaſt Quantities of Crucifixes, Agnus Dei's, &c. fr om England. A Dozen 
of theſe Crucifixes, as I am informed, being to be ſold; in the whole- 
ſale Way, for 744. — But the good Effects of this proportioning of 
Labour to different Strengths and Sexes, is ſtill more extenſive than 
it firſt appears. For in Birmingham the Numbers of poor Women 
on the Pay-Bill, compared to thoſe of poor Men, are hardly as three 
to two; whereas in Briſtol, where no ſuch good Polities obtain, the 
Numbers are upwards of four to one; and in many Parts of London, 
it is ſtill much worſe : So great is the Difference, and ſuch the Ex- 
penſiveneſs and heavy Burdens of a wrong Conduct even in this 
Reſpect : not to mention, that Proſtitution and Debauchery ſeem to 
be an unavoidable Conſequence in the female Sex of Poverty and 


| Idleneſs, when they are young; and when they grow old, what Re- 


fuge can they have, if they do not ſoon rot with their Dan, but 


| the Pariſh Pay? 


2. In thoſe Towns and 8 where gh Manufactures are car- 


'Þ ried on, are there many independent Maſters, and few Journeymen 75 


to each Maſter ? or few independent Maſters, and many Journey- 
men? And what is the Difference, in regard to Morals, Cheapneſs 
and Goodneſs of Work, Extent of T rade, Rioting, Mobbing and 
_r 
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A. Tas Matter is better illuſtrated by comparing the ſame Ma- 


nufacture, and the Conſequences attending it, under the different 


Circumſtances here referred to. In many Parts of Yorkſhire, the 
Woollen Manufacture is carried on by ſmall Farmers and Freehol- 
ders: Theſe People buy ſome Wool, and grow ſome; their Wives, 
Daughters, and Servants ſpin it in the long Winter Nights, and at 
ſuch Times when not imployed in their Farms and Dairies ; the 
Maſter of the Family either ſells this Produce in the Yarn Market, 
or hath it wove up himſelf. It is then nulled, cleanſed, and brought 


to Market, generally to the Town of Leeds ; but when ſold there, he 
can be paid for no greater Number of Yards than the Cloth will 
meaſure after having been well ſoaked in Water: By which means | 


all Frauds in Stretching, Tentering, &c. are effectually prevented. 


The Perſons who buy this Cloth, generally act upon Commiſſion at 
a very low Rate; and afterwards cauſe the Cloth to be dyed (if it 


was not dyed in the Wool) and to be properly dreſſed and finiſhed. 
Thus, the whole. paſſes through various Hands independently of 


each other. And though in Fact the Spinner, Weaver, Millman, | 


Dyer, Dreſſer, &c. &c. are all of them the Journeymen of the Agent 
or Commiſſioner, who ſtands in the Stead of him who is the Clothier 


nn other Places; yet by acting thus upon a diſtin& Footing, they | 
Conceive themſelves as far independent of him, and of each other, as | 


any Buyer or Seller whatever : And being thus independent, they are 


all Rivals, all animated with the ſame Deſire of bringing their Goods 
to Market upon the cheapeſt Terms, and of excelling one another. 
Their Journeymen likewiſe, if they have any, being ſo little removed 
from the Degree and Condition of their Maſters, and ſo likely to ſet } 
up for themſelves by the Induſtry and Frugality of a few Years, have | 
no Conception that they are embarked in an Intereſt oppoſite to that | 
of their Maſters, or that they are called upon to enter into Clubs 
and Combinations againſt them. Thus it is, that the working 
People are generally Moral, Sober, and Induftrious ; ; that the Goods 
are well made, and exceedingly Cheap; and that a Riot or a Mob is : 


a Thing hardly known among them. Whereas in Glecefterſhire, 


 Wiliſtire, and Somerſetſhire, the Manufacture is carried on by a quite | 
different Proceſs, and the Effects are accordingly ; vis. One Perſon, | 
with a great Stock and large Credit, buys the Wool, pays for the | 


Spinning, Weaving, Milling, Dying, Shearing, Dreſſing, &c. Sc. 
That is, he is the Maſter of the whole Manufacture from firſt to laſt, 
and perhaps imploys athouſand Per ſons under him. This is theClothier, 


whom . 
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Ghom all the Reſt are to look upon as their Paymaſter. But will | 
they not alſo ſometimes look upon him as their Tyrant? And as 


great Numbers of them work together in the ſame Shop, will they 


not have it the more in their Power to vitiate and corrupt each other, 


to cabal and aſſociate againſt their Maſters, and to break out into 
Mobs and Riots upon every little Occaſion? The Event hath fully } 


| ſhewed, and is now ſhewing, that theſe Conjectures are too fre- 
Jn A ſupported by Facts. Beſides, as the Maſter ! is placed fo hi gh 


| Colonies, than ot | be forte te in ſuch a Country as mpegs and 


the Vices and Tempers belonging to each Condition are of the ſame | 


Kind, only in an inferior Degree. The Maſter, for Example, how- 


ever well-diſpoſed in himſelf, is naturally tempted by his Situation to 
be proud and over-bearing, to conſider his People as the Scum of the 
Earth, whom he has a Right to ſqueeze whenever he can ; becauſe 


they ought to be kept low, and not to riſe up in Competition with 
their Superiors. The Journeymen on the contrary, are equally 
tempted by their Situation, to envy the high Station, and ſuperior 
Fortunes of their Maſters ; and to envy them the more, in Proportion | 


as they find themſelves er le of the Hopes of advancing them- 


ſelves to the ſame Degree by any Stretch of Induſtry, or ſuperior 


Skill. Hence their Self-Love takes a wrong Turn, deſtructive to 


themſelves, and others. T hey think it no Crime to get as much 


Wages, and to do as little for it as they poſſibly can, to lie and cheat, 
and do any other bad Thing ; provided it is only againſt their Maſter, 


_ whom they look upon as their common Enemy, with whom no 
Faith is to be kept. The Motives to Induſtry, Frugality, and So- 


briety are all labwerded by this one Conſideration, viz. That they | 
ſhall always be chained to _ {ame Oar, and never be but Journey- | 
men. Therefore their only Happineſs } is to get Drunk, and to make 
Life paſs away with as little Thought as poſſible. This being the 
Caſe, is it to be wondered at, that the Trade in 2 erbſhire ſhould 


flouriſh, or the Trade in Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Gleceflerſhire be 


found declining every Day? The real Surprize would be to diſco- 
ver, that ſuch Cauſes did not produce ſuch Effects: And if ever the 


Manufacturers in the North ſhould adopt the bad Policy of the Weſt, 
and vice verſa, Things will come round again. 


2, ARE the Manufactures of England, thoſe efpecially in the Toy, 
Jewelry, Cabinet, Furniture, and Silk Way, chiefly adapted for high 
D Or 
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or middling Life? and what Species of People make up the Bulk of 
the Cuſtomers ? 
A. England being a free Country, where Riches got by Trade are 


no Diſgrace, and where Property is alſo ſafe againſt the Prerogative 


either of Prince or Nobles, and where every Perſon may make what 


Diſplay he pleaſes of his Wealth, without incurring a higher Taille, 


Poll, or Capitation the next Year for ſo doing; — the Manufactures 
of the Kingdom accommodate themſelves, if I may fo ſpeak, to the 
Conſtitution of it: That is, they are more adapted for the Demands 
of Peaſants and Mechanics,in order to appear in warm Circumſtances; 
—for Farmers, Freeholders, Tradeſmen, and Manufacturers in mid- | 
dling Life; — and for wholeſale Dealers, Merchants, and all Perſons | 
of Landed Eſtates, to appear in genteel Life; than for the Magnifi- 
cence of Palaces, or the Cabinets of Princes. Thus it is, according 


| to the very Spirit of our Conſtitution, that the Engl, of theſe ſeve- 
ral Denominations have better Conveniencies in their H ouſes, and 


affect to have more in Quantity of clean, neat Furniture, and a 


greater Variety (ſuch as Carpets, Screens, Window Curtains, Chamber 


Bells, poliſhed Braſs Locks, Fenders, &c. &c. Things hardly known 
Abroad among Perſons of ſuch a Rank) than are to be found in any | 
other Country 1 in Europe, Holland excepted. Moreover, as the De- 


mand is great and continual, the Numbers of Workmen and their 


greater Experience excite the higher Emulation, and cauſe them to 
excel the Mechanics of other Countries in theſe Sorts of Manufac- 
tures. In a Word, it is a true Obſervation, ' that almoſt the whole 


Body of the People of Great Britain may be confidered either as the ; 


Cuſtomers ro, or the Manufacturers for each other: A very happy 
Circumſtance this, on which the Wealth and Proſperity of a Nation 


| greatly, depends. Were an Inventory to be taken of the Houſhold 


Goods and Furniture of a Peaſant, or Mechanic in France, and of a 
Peaſant, or Mechanic in England, the latter would be found, upon 


an Average, to exceed the former in Value at leaſt as three to one. 


9, In what particular Manufactures, Arts, or Sciences, are the 
Engliſh Nation chiefly deficient ? N 
A. Tv are ſaid to be out-done by Foreigners i in moſt of the 
higher or politer Arts, ſuch as Painting, Engraving, Statuary, and 
Muſic. And one Reaſon ſeems to be, that neither the Religion, nor | 
Political Conſtitution of the Country give that Encouragement to | 


_ theſe Studies, which is to be met with Abroad; our Churches, for 


Example, admitting of little more n W Neatneſs; and our 
Situation, 
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Situation, as an Inland, beſides other Circumſtances, preventing our 
Artiſts from taking Models,, c or trying their Ingenuity in the Palaces 
of foreign Princes. 

2. ARE there any peculiar Inſtitutions, or voluntary Societies 
erected with a View to give Incouragement, and diſtribute Premiums 
to thoſe who ſhall excel in the mechanic Arts, and Manufacture? 

A. Ireland ſeems to have been the firſt Place in the Britiſ Empire, 
which had the Honour of giving Birth to Inſtitutions of this Nature. 
But now there is a numerous Society of Noblemen, and Genflemen, 
formed in London for promoting Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
The Antigallican Societies are likewiſe much upon the ſame Plan; 
except that they take in likewiſe the diſcouraging the Conſumption 
of French Wine, and Uſe of their Manufactures. The Society of | 
Edinburgh comprehends not only Arts and Manufactures, but alſo |} 
Agriculture, and the Study of Vegetation. And that at Glaſemw, 
as I am informed, is intended to promote the finer Arts in Con- | 
junction with the others. Moreover, the Gentlemen of Brecknock= | 
ſhire in the Principality of Wales, came to a very laudable Reſolu- 
tian, about two Years ago, of converting a monthly Hunting Club 

into A Society for encouraging Improvements in Agriculture 
« and Manufactures, and promoting the general Good of the 
« Country.” And the Succeſs, which hath already attended this | 
Inſtitution, affords great Hopes, that many other Clubs and Societies 
throughout the Kingdom, will follow their Example, and convert 
themſelves into pabac-ſpicated. Inſtitutions of real Uſe, and extenſive 
Benefit. 


POLITICAL CAUSES. | 

THESE being as extenſive as they are important, ought to be | 
ſubdivided into ſeparate Heads; viz. Such as conſtitute the Rights, | 
Privileges, and Liberties of the Subject ; — ſuch as eſtabliſh the na- | 
tional Taxes ; — and ſuch others, which being compounded of all ö 


Parts of the Conſtitution operating 3 may be termed the 
8 Pirit or Eſſence of it. 


Queries relati ng to the Rights, Liberties 4 Privil ges wy the Sub 4b. 


©; Wnar are thoſe Rights and Privileges of an Engli/hman, which | 
r || ſeem peculiar to him, and whereby he may be diſtinguiſhed from | 
xr || the Subject of another State ? | 
_ _ 3 D 2 A. Engliſbmer, | 
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A. Engl ;ſomen, as ſuch, have ſeveral Privileges of a very 
and extenſive Nature; as Firft, Every Man hath the ſame equal Se- 
curity, one as well as cher againſt arbitrary Impriſonments: That 


is, no Perſon, though the higheſt in the Kingdom, can impriſon or 


detain the meaneſt, without alledging ſome legal Cauſe, and bring- 
ing that Cauſe to a judicial Hearing: And the ſame-Obſervatian may 


be applied to Security of Poſſeſſions againſt any Invader, as well as 


Security of Perſon. Secondy, When a Subject is accuſed of any 
Crime, of what Nature ſoever, the Accuſers or Witneſſes muſt appear 
Face to Face in open Court, to be interrogated by him concerning the 
ſame; and he himſelf, after he hath finiſhed his Defence, is then to 


be judged by Twelve of his Peers (i. e. by Perſons of the ſame Con- 
dition, or nearly the ſame with himſelf) whether guilty, or not. 
Thirdly, He can have no Taxes levied upon him, but ſuch as he is 
ſuppoſed to agree or conſent to by his Proxy or Repreſentative in the 


Houſe of Commons, i. e. by he Member, or Members, of Parlia- 
ment for the County, City, or Borough to which he belon gs. 
9. Wrar are the Forms or Proceſſes of Law, or general Me- 


thods of proceeding in Civil, Criminal, or Ecclefiaſtical Cauſes ? 
And what Inſtitutions mi icht be borrowed from other Countries to 
render our Law Proceedings more certain, and expeditious, more 
adequate to natural Juſtice, and attended with leſs Chicane, and 


leſs Expence? 
A. As to the former Part of the Query, a great deal depends at 
preſent upon that Knowledge which is to be gained by perſonal Ex- 


. perience, and Attendance in the Courts; there being no Treatiſe yet 
extant, as far as I can learn, to explain theſe Matters in a full and 


But for a general or compendious Knowledge of 
them, ſee The Analyſis of the Laws of England, Books III. and W. v. 


diſtinft Manner. 


« Of private Wrongs and civil Injuries; and of public Wrongs and 


Miſdemeanors.“ In regard to the latter Part of the Query, the 


Author freely confeſſes, that he is not able to anſwer it: His Stay 


abroad having been too ſhort, and too much taken up with other 


Avocations, to have acquired a ſufficient Inſight into theſe Matters : 
But the Query nevertheleſs may have its Uſe in a Treatiſe of this 


Nature, as it is to ſtand to be anſwered by thoſe, who ſhall have 


more Time and Leiſure, ſhall viſit more Countries, and can turn 


their Thoughts particularly to this Subject. 


9. Are Tradeſmen and Plebeians in England equally at L:berty to 


{ purchaſe landed Eſtates with Gentlemen or Noblemen ? And are 


there 


valuable 
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b is the Power of Landlords over their Tenants ? 
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G5 any territorial Juriſdiction annexed to them? What likewiſe 


A. ATL natural born Subjects of the Realm are upon an equal 


Footing as to the Liberty of purchaſing, if they have the Ability. 


But as to territorial or hereditary Juriſdictions, there is ſcarce ſuch a 


| Thing now remaining in any Part of the Kingdom ; thoſe in Scotland 


being lately purchaſed, and annexed to the Crown. Indeed, the 


Courts Leet and Courts Baron, together with the Payments of Her- 


riots and Services ſtill required 1 in ſome Places, may be faid to keep 
up the Shadow of the antient Gathic Conſtitution of Baron and 


| Vaſſal; but the Subſtance of that Tyranny and Slavery is pretty 


well deſtr oyed; and theſe cuſtomary Duties, Services, &c. are ex- 
piring every Day : So that in ſhort, the Tenant who pays his Rent, 


has as little to fear from his Landlord, as from any other Perſon. 


2. Wnar Incouragements, Exemptions, Privileges, or Honours 


| are granted to the married State? And what Diſcouragements, Bur- 


dens, or Diſhonours laid on the contrary? 
A. None, or next to none either Way, to the very great Detri- 


ment and diſpeopling of the Country, Corruption of Morals, and 
Reproach of the Legiſlature. This Omiſſion is the more to be la- 


mented, as the very Nature of our Government, and Form of our 


| Conſtitution, point out ſuch eaſy and effectual Remedies ; viz. to 
| annex the Privileges of Voting, and the Poſts of Honour and Profit 


to the married State; and to compel Batchelors of a certain A ge, 
ſuppoſe T hirty, to pay double Taxes in all Reſpects whatever, vis. 


Land, Window, Coach, Plate, Church and Poor, Tithes, and all 


County Taxes, Exciſe, and Cuſtoms, and to be obliged to ſerve all | 


Offices of Burden and Expence. 


. $0 


9. As Lands are beſt cultivated, when divided into moderate 
Shares, and that Country is the richeſt and moſt populous, and 


2 conſequently the ſtrongeſt, which hath the greateſt Number of Free- 
(F holders and middling Gentry reſiding in it; What Polities are 
[3 eſtabliſhed by the Conſtitution to prevent the monopolizin g of 
landed Property into a few Hands? What Care is alſo taken to 
make reaſonable and judicious Wills for thoſe who die Inteſtate? or 
in other Words, to divide the Eſtates of ſuch Perſons agreeably to 


the Laws of right Reaſon and Equity among their Children, or 


| neareſt of Kin? 


A, The Conſtitution hath eſtabliſhed no Polity OED to pre- 


vent Monopolies of this Sort; but on the contrary, hath encouraged 


and 


took Poſſeſſion of the Engliſb Eſtates, they introduced their own 
Cuſtoms, which gave 4 to the Eldeſt, and none to the reſt of the 


Eſtates into Knight's Fees, could the eaſier keep the Exgliſb in Sub- 


appear with his military Tenants, to defend the Poſſeſſions of his 


to the old Methods of making the ſame Perſon the hereditary Colonel | 
of his Tenants, as well as their Landlord ? If this is the Caſe, it may, 


France itſelf, where Notions of high Birth and the Pride of Family 


particularly ſubſiſting by Commerce and —̃— And why, in 
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and inereaſed the natural Vanity of Mankind towards raiſing one 
Perſon to be the Head of the Family to the Impoveriſhing, and 1 
ſometimes Beggaring of all the reſt. To trace this Affair to its true 1 
Source, we ſhall find that in England, before the Norman Conqueſt, 4 
ſuch landed Eſtates; as had no civil or martial Juriſcliction belonging to | 
"them, were made to deſcend equally among all the Children, like as ( 
Goods and Chattels do now. This was, it muſt be owned, running 1 
too far into the Agrarian Scheme of Levelling and Equality; and had t 
certainly ſome Inconvenience attending it: For it cannot be at all Ar 
proper, that ſuch a Syſtem ſhould take Place, in any Monarchy of t 
conſiderable Extent. But on the other Hand, when the Normans l 


A 
Children: So that the Conſtitution was totally changed from one © 
Extreme to the other. But though ſomething might be urged at 4 
that Juncture in behalf of the Normans, who by erecting almoſt all 


jection ; inaſmuch as every Knight was bound; when ſummoned, to 
immediate Lord ; — I fay though this might be a good Plea for the 
Normans under ſuch Circumſtances, What Plea can it be for us at | 


this Diſtance of Time, and in fo different a Situation? Or is it 
really intended, by the late Clamours for a national Militia, to recur | 


be a good Reaſon upon ſuch Grounds, why the eldeſt Son ought to 


have all the Eſtate, and the reſt none: — But at the fame time it : 54 


affords a very ſtrong Argument againſt ſo great an Ineroachment on 1 
our preſent Rights and Liberties, as ſuch à national Militia muſt 
certainly be. In ſhort, the preſent Engliſh Practice of giving all to the 
Eldeſt, appears the more abſurd, if we farther conſider, that even in 


certainly run ſufficiently high, the Cuſtoms of Normandy are not tage 
Cuſtoms of the reſt of the Kingdom. For in ſome Provinces, the | ſu 
eldeſt Son hath two thirds; in others he hath only one half, and then : 
comes in for a Child's Share in the Diviſion of the Remainder. And |} A 
this Practice, which I think obtains in all Guzenne, a Country full of |} © 
Nobleſſe, is attended with no Inconvenience whatſoever. Why WI] 
therefore ſhould it not be introduced into England, a Country more 85 
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the Name of Common Senſe, ſhould the Norman Cuſtom, fo repug- 
nant to the Reſt of our Conſtitution, be continued any longer among 
us. See The Elements of Commerce, Pages 44, 47.]—To illuſtrate this 
Reaſoning yet farther, we may obſerve, That the Cuſtom of Paris is 
pure Gavelkind, or equal Diviſion; a Cuſtom not improper for 
| Commercial Cities, or little Republics ; and indeed highly requiſite 
in ſmall Iſlands, in order to prevent over-grown Landed Eſtates, and 
to keep all the Inhabitants in a State of Induſtry ; a Cuſtom alſo the 
| | moſt effectual of any towards peopling new Colonies : — Now this is 
the very Cuſtom which the French Government hath judiciouſly in- 
s | troduced into all their Sugar Colonies ; by Virtue of which, theſe 
1 Iſlands are well-peopled, well-defended, well-cultivated, and very 
e Þ afliſtant to their Mother Country: Their Sugars alſo, Indigo, and 
e | Coffee, are better in Quality, and infinitely more in Quantity, and 
are almoſt Cent. per Cent. cheaper, Sugars eſpecially, than any that 
1 | come from our Plantations : Though, N. B. they buy their Negroes; 
their Lumber, and Proviſions at a much dearer Rate than our Planters: 
odo. Jamaica, on the contrary, is as thinly peopled as ever; and 
is the Inhabitants, inſtead of affording any military Aſſiſtance to the 
Mother Country, are under perpetual Alarms of being. deſtroyed. 
by their own Negroes. Add to this, that the Expences which Great 
Britain hath been at in Fleets and Forces to protect Jamaica, and 
the Reſt of the Sugar Iſlands, from foreign Invaſions for theſe twenty 
LVears laſt paſt, are almoſt incredible. Moreover, as to the Reſt of 
the Engliſp Sugar Iſlands, Land is monopolizing, and the white In- 
bhabitants are growing thinner every Day. This is the Fact; and a 
Fact too quite the Reverſe of the French. Judge therefore from theſe 
1 Circumſtances, as we have paid ſo dearly for our Knowledge, and are 
ſtill paying, whether we ought not to grow wiſer, than to ſuffer the 


Norman Cuſtoms to prevail any longer in our Sugar Iſlands. — For 
{urely, Fas eft & ab hofle doceri. 


War good Laws regarding Commerce and Manufactures 

are now in Force? And what Bounties and Premiums are given to 
[3 ſupport Manufactures in their Infant State? 
A. As to the firſt Part of this Query, it. muſt be obſerved, that there 
are very few, if any Laws ſubſiſting for that Purpoſe : Nor indeed 
is there that Neceſſity for them (I mean Laws of the poſitive Kind) 
which the Generality of Men are apt to imagine. For let the Legiſ- 
lature but take Care not to make bad Laws, and then as to good ones, | 
they will make themſelves: That is, the Seli-Love and Self-Intereſt | 
L | of | 
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of each Individual will prompt hitn to ſeek ſach Ways of Gain, 


Trades, and Occupations of Life, as by ſerving himſelf, will promote 
the public Welfare at the ſame Time. The only Thing nereflary to 


be done by poſitive Inſtitutions is, to enforce the Obſervance of vo- 
luntary Contracts by legal Penalties ſpeedily levied. Thus, for Ex- 
ample, If a Man contracts a Debt, he ought to be obliged to pay it 
in a Manner the leaſt burdenſotne to the Creditor : And Debts con- 
tracted for Goods or Merchandiſe ought to have the Preference of 


all others. Moreover, if he ſells Goods by Samples, the Goods fold 


ought not to be worſe than the Samples; and the fame Remark will 


extend to the Selling of Goods by the Piece, or in the wholeſale Way: 


Becauſe the outward Appearance of ſuch Goods ought to be conſi- 


dered as a Sample of the inward Reality of them. And therefore, if 


they ſhould prove to be worſe than they appeared, having Flaws or 


Blemiſhes concealed within, or if they ſhould be ſhort of Meaſure, 


Weight, &c. the Seller ought to make ample Reparation to the Buyer, 
and be ſubject likewiſe to ſome Fine, or Mark of Infamy. But in 
Fact, ſuch Laws as theſe are Laws of Juſtice, rather than of Com- 
merce ; and therefore cannot be ſaid to promote its Intereſt, or the 
Intereſt of Manufactures, in any other Way, than as all Things ne- 


ceſſarily do, which oblige us to do to others, as we would be done 


by. Indeed, it muſt be acknowledged with Gratitude and Pleaſure, 
that the Legiſlature of late Years hath enacted many excellent Laws 
which have promoted Commerce, increaſed Induſtty, and extended 


Man ifactures. This, I ſay, ought ever to be acknowledged; but 
then the Laws in Queſtion are ſuch, whoſe true Excellence conſiſts 
rather in the Repeal of abfurd and bad Laws formerly niade, than 

in any particular Poſitions or Maxims of Commerce: And as to the 
pernicious Statutes formerly enacted, many ſuch, as will ſoon ap- 


pear, there are ſtill remaining, which ought to be repealed. 

In regard to the other Part of the Query, viz. What Bounties 
or Premiums are given to ſupport Trades and Manufactures in 
« their Infant State?” The Anſwer is, That the Inſtitutions of 
 Bounties, Premiums, and Drawbacks, are in a Manner peculiar to 
Great Britain and Ireland; there being more of them introduced into 


our Commercial Syſtem within theſe ſixty Years, than are to be met 


with in all Europe beſides. And theſe Incouragements are of two 
Sorts, viz. Firſt, ſuch as are granted upon Manufactures, or ſuper- 


abundant Produce to promote the Exportation of them; and ſecondly, 


ſuch as are * upon Raw Materials — in our own Colonies, to 
promote 
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promote the Importation of them. In regard to the former, we ought 
to diſtinguiſh between Bounties, and Drawbacks ; the one being a 
Sum actually given or paid by the People in general td particular 


Exporters ; the other being no more than a Return of that 'Tax or | 


Duty upon Exportation, which was, or would have been levied upon 
the Goods, if uſed for home Conſumption. Now the Commodities 
entitled to Bounties are at preſent Corn, and Spirits diſtilled from 
Corn, Fiſh, and Fleſh, Gunpowder, coarſe Linnens, Sail-Cloth, and 
_ ſome Sorts of Silk Manufactures : To which may be added, as pecu- 
lar Caſes, the Bounty on the Tonnage of Ships employed in the 
Royal Britiſh, and the Greenland Fiſheries. — The Commodities 
entitled to Drawbacks are, refined Sugars, Sope, Candles, Starch, 
Leather, and Leather Manufactures, Paper, Ale, Mum, Cyder, 
Perry, alſo Spirituous Liquors, wrought Plate, Gold and Silver Lace, | 
and Glaſs. Alſo [foreign] Silks, Callicoes, Linnens, and Stuffs, if | 
printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed in Great Britain. The Commodi- 
ties or raw Materials coming from our Colonies entitled to a Bounty, 
are Pitch, Tar, and Turpentine, Naval Stores, and Indigo. — Now 
upon a Review of theſe ſeveral Articles, it is eaſy to ſee, that all our 
Manufactures ought to be exported Duty free; and therefore, the 
Inſtitution of Drawbacks, or Return of Duties, ſhould always make a 
Part in the Commercial Syſtem. of every wife Government: It is alſo 
eaſy to ſee, that ſuch infant Manufactures, or raw Materials, as pro- 
miſe to become hereafter of general Uſe and Importance, ought to 
be reared and nurſed during the Weakneſs and Difficulties of their 
infant State, by public Incouragements and national Premiums. 
But it doth by no means ſo clearly appear, that this nurſing and ſup- 
porting ſhould be continued for ever. On the contrary, it ſeems more 
natural to conclude, that after a reaſonable Courſe of Years, Attempts 
ought to be made to wean this commercial Child by gentle Degrees, 
and not to ſuffer it to contract a lazy Habit of leaning continually 
on the leading Strings. In ſhort, all Bounties to particular Perſons 
are juſt ſo many Taxes upon the Community; and that particular 
Trade 1s not worth the having, which never can be brought to ſup- 
port itſelf. Were all Manufactures to receive a Bounty (and all have 
equal right to expect it) this Reaſoning would appear unanſwerable. 
Q. War bad Laws relating to Trade and Manutactures are 
now ſubſifting ? 
A. A PRODIGIOUS Number, as will appear by the follo wing Detail. 
E *” 3. ALL 


», 
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1. ALL Laws and excluſive Privileges whatever; all Conſtitutions 


of Companies of Trade, Corporations, &c. &c. relating to the internal 
Commerce of the Kingdom: under which Head muſt likewiſe be 
comprehended that abſurd Statute of the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, 
which reſtrains Perſons from exerciſing thoſe very Trades they may 


have the happieſt Genius for, and in which they may have made great 
Improvements, and excelled all that went before them. Yet, ſtrong 


and unanſwerable as theſe Reaſons are, they are totally over-ruled by 


this ſingle Law; and the unfortunate, ingenious Perſon, muſt be de- 


barred from exerciſing that Trade, which Nature herfelf deſigned him 
for, and perhaps in which only he could be of uſe to his Country; be- 


cauſe, forſooth, he had not ſerved a regular Apprenticeſhip! But the 


| pernicious Tendency of theſe ſeveral Reſtraints have been made more 
_ amply to appear in The Elements of Commerce, Pages 79—92. 


2. ALL Statutes and excluſive Charters made for the Shackling 
and Confinement of foreign Trade, muſt undoubtedly come under 
the Denomination of bad, nay, the worſt of Laws. In relation to 
which ſee The Elements of Commerce, Pages 93—135. 

3. Tux Statutes relating to Pauper Settlements, a are another great 


Confinement and Diſadvantage to Trade; without being of real Be- 


nefit to any Set of Men whatever, the Lawyers excepted. See The 


Elements of Commerce, Pages 20—21. 
4. THe Statutes for the due ordering and making particular Sorts 


of Goods, keeping them up to a Standard, regulating their Lengths 


| and Breadths, appointing of what Materials, or at what Seaſons of 


the Year they ſhall be made, &c. Sc. are alſo a uſeleſs Farce and 
Burden ; and only ſerve now and then as an Handle for one litigious, 


' or lazy Rival, to vex his induſtrious, or ingenious Neighbour. For 
as to general Ule, they are abſolutely impracticable; and ever will 
ſo remain, as long as Buyers and Sellers vary in their Prices, Fancies, 


Taſtes, Sc. In one Word, if the Buyer is not deceived in buying 
them (that 1 is, if they ſhall prove throughout ſuch as they appear to 
be, and are in reality the ſame he bought them for) it is of no ſort 
of Conſequence when, or how, or where, or with what Materials 
they were made, or whether the Goods are longer or ſhorter, broader 
or narrower, coarſer or finer, better or worſe, than thoſe uſually 
made before them. See The Elements of Commerce, Page 88. 

5. LasTLY, The Statutes for regulating Wages and the Price of 
Labour, are another Abſurdity, and a very great Hurt to Trade. — 
Abſurd and prepoſterous it muſt ſurely appear, for a. third Perſon 
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to attempt to fix the Price between Buyer and Seller, without their 


own, Conſents: For if either the Journeyman will not ſell his La- 


bour at the fixed or ſtatutable Price, or the Maſter will not give it, 


of what Uſe are a thouſand regulating Laws? Nay, how indeed can 
any ſtated Regulations be ſo contrived, as to make due and reaſonable 
Allowance for Plenty or Scarcity of Work, Cheapne5 or Dearneſs of 
Proviſions, Difference of living in Town or Country, Firing, Houſe- 


Rent, &c &c. alſo for the Goodneſs or Badneſs of the Workmanſhip, 
the different Degrees of Skill or Diſpatch of the Workman, the une- 


qual Goodneſs of Materials to work upon, State of the Manufacture, 


and the Demand, or Stagnation at Home or Abroad? I fay, How is 


it poſſible to make due Allowance for all theſe various and contin- 
gent Circumſtances? And yet, were even this poſſible, a great Dif- 
ficulty ſtill recurs, vig. Who ſhall, or how can you force the Jour- 
neyman to work, or the Maſter to give him Work, unleſs they 
themſelves ſhall mutually agree about it? — And if they agree, why 
ſhould you, or I, or any one elle interfere ? and what need of any Re- 
gulations at all? In ſhort, ſuch Laws as theſe can do no good, be- 
cauſe they never can be carried into a regular, uſeful Practice: But 
on the contrary, they may cauſe a great deal of Miſchief, Riots, and 
Diſturbances ; and will infallibly, ſooner or later, drive the Trade 
from that Country, where Men : are abſurd enough to attempt to put 
them in Execution. 

Now this being the Caſe, * theſe the Nambews of bad and per- 


nicious Laws, it is very evident, that were they all repealed, one far- 


ther good Conſequence would reſult, befides thoſe already mentioned, 


biz. our Statutes at Large, as they are juſtly called, would not appear 


of ſo enormous a Bulk as they now do. For perhaps a fourth, if not 
a third Part of their Number would be found upon Examination to 
be no other than Statutes relating either to Companies of Trades, 

and the Freedoms of Corporations at Home, — or to excluſive Com- 
panies for trading Abroad, — or to Pauper and Pariſh Settlements — 

or to the keeping of Manufactures to ſome ſuppoſed particular Stand- 
ard, — or to regulate Wages and the Price of Labour. Therefore 
the ſooner all theſe were repealed and aboliſhed, the better for the 


Public in every Reſpe&t. — As they ſtand at preſent, they are the 


Reproach and Nuſance of a Free People, and the Plague of a Com- 
mercial Nation. 


E 2 END — 5 Queries 
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Queri es relating to the Nature and Tala of the N ational Taxes. 


9. As Taxes muſt be levied in all Countries for the Defence and 
Support of the State, — What contlitutes a good Tax, and what a 


bad one? 


A. A good Tax is that which tends to prevent Idleneſs, check 


Extravagance, and promote Induſtry : A bad Tax, on the contrary, 


falls the heavieſt of all upon the induſtrious Man, excuſing, or at leaſt 


not puniſhing the Idle, the Spend-thrift, or the Vain. Taxes there- 
fore when properly laid on, muſt enrich a Country; but when im- 


properly, will as certainly impoveriſh it; and the Sum produced 
into the Exchequer ought not to be ſo much the principal Conſide- 
ration, as the Nature and Tendency of the Tax. — Only it may be 


{4 obſerved as a Corollary of what hath been here ſaid, that an im- 


proper Tax can never amount to any conſiderable Sum; becauſe it 
impoveriſhes the Country, and by that Means diſables the People 


l from paying it. Whereas a proper Tax, by cauſing Induſtry to 


flouriſh, by preventing Idleneſs, and checking Extravagance, is itſelf 


9 the Cauſe of that Riches which flow ſo abundantly into the Exche- 


quer. A Manufacturer, for Inſtance, if prevented by a judicious 
Tax from getting frequently drunk even with the cheapeſt Ale, or 
Gin, till he arrives at thirty five, or forty Years of Age; and if he 


is careful and induſtrious in the mean while, — may alterwards very. 


probably be able to afford a Bottle of good Wine every Day at his 


Table, with Houſe, and Furniture, and all Things ſuitable thereto: 
And yet neither do himſelf, nor his Family any real Diſſervice. Such is 
the Difference both to a Man's Self, and to the Public, between ſpend- 


1 ing properly, and improperly : And ſo true it is, that Sobriety and 
Induſtry, at the long run, will contribute infinitely more in Taxes 


to the Support of the State, than Idleneſs, Drunkenneſs, or Extra- 
vagance. 


9. ARE all Perſons, from the higheſt to the 1 Wen 


| taxed? Or are ſome Individuals, ſome Ranks and Orders of Men, 


or certain Towns and Diſtricts, exempted from paying one, or more 


of the National Taxes ? 


A. England is rauch happier than moſt other Countries in regard 
to the univerſal Diſtribution and Impartiality of the Taxes ; there 
being hardly any Exemptions or Privileges to one Perſon, to one 
Claſs, or Degree of Men, to one Town or Diſtrict, more than an- 
other. Indeed, the N _— and higher — have ſome little, 
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fmall Indul gence ſhewn them in the Affair of the Coach and Plate 


Tax: But theſe are Things ſo very inconſiderable, if compared with 


the large Exemptions that take Place in every Country abroad (Hol- 
land perhaps excepted) that they are not worth naming. Be it ra- 
ther obſerved, as a thing of much greater Conſequence, that ſuch 
partial Exemptions, in Proportion as they obtain, are ever found to 
impoveriſh a Country, and to cauſe all the uſeful, manufacturing, 
and mercantile People to grow weary of their Trades, and to run mad 
after Nobility. And of the Truth of this France itſelf affords too 


many Inſtances; Germany ſtill more; Hungary more than Germany: 


and Poland the moſt of all. And what is the Conſequence ? — Why 
truly, Hungary and Poland, naturally two of the beſt, fineſt, and 
moſt fruitful Countries in Europe, are rendered by this wretched Art 
and bad Policy the pooreſt and moſt miſerable of all. 
9. ARE any Taxes laid upon the Paſſage or Tranſport of [ORE 


: chandiſe from one Place, one County, or Province of the Kingdom to 


another? Or may they paſs free of any Tolls, Town Duties, or other 
Burdens ; — thoſe only excepted which are appropriated to repair the 
Roads, and facilitate the Carriage? 

A. HERE again England hath a great Advantage over n other 
Countries; inaſmuch as all the old, narrow Methods of Tolls, and 
Town Duties, and other Contrivances for ſtopping the Circulation 
of mutual Induſtry and Labour, are deſervedly exploded ; fo that 
hardly any Footſteps remain of this antient, Gothic, barbarous Cuſ- 
tom. Whereas in every Kingdom abroad, not excepting France it- 


ſelf, the Tolls, Town Duties, Cuſtoms, and other Impoſitions, have 


a moſt baleful Influence in ſtopping the Carriage of a Manufacture 
from one neighbouring Town, or Province, to the other. — And if 
Manufactures are prevented from being carried in order to be ex- 


changed with each other, or in other Words, to be bought and fold, 


they are prevented from being made ; and ſo much Labour: is loſt to 
the Community. 


9. UNDER what Heads might the National Taxes be the moſt 


properly ranged ? p 


A. To omit leſſer Diviſions, they may be ranged with ſufficient. 
Accuracy for the preſent Purpoſe, under the Land Tax — the ſeveral 
Branches collected by the Officers of Exciſe { under which the Salt 
may be like wiſe pr een — and the Stamp Duties. 
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9, Wu of theſe feveral Duties do come under the Definition 


of good Taxes as above laid down; and ought therefore to be con- bo 
tinued; — Which alſo are bad Taxes, and ought to be repealed ? a 
i A. Tur Land Tax is become of late Years, a moſt excellent Tax i 
for the exciting of Induſtry, and all kinds of Improvements; inaſ- 1 
much as the Increaſe of Produce and Advancements of Value pay 
þ no higher a Tax, than the Grounds would have paid, had there 4 
been no Improvement at all. Therefore this Impoſt doth now ope- 1 
rate in the very Manner which every Tax ought, and every good one 1 
neceſſar ly will do: That is, it puniſhes the Idle and the Sluggards | b. 


for not improving their Eſtates, but exempts the Diligent and In- N ; 1 
duſtrious. Whereas in all other Countries throughout Europe, the | 
Taxes upon Land annually riſe or fall in Proportion to the Value 


or Produce : by which means the Proprietor is intimidated from . 4 
improving his Eſtate, leaſt it ſhould be burdened with an 8 Tar a 
the ſucceeding Years. _ Þ t 
Mok OVER, in regard to the Exciſe, many Branches thereof are 1 
very proper Taxes, and fit to be continued; thoſe eſpecially which | f 
are laid on intoxicating Liquors, or on Articles of Parade, Expence, q 
and Pleaſure. For, the further any Article is removed from the un- 1 
avoidable Wants, and abſolute Neceſſities of Life, the fitter it is to Fa 
contribute towards the Support of the State by paying a Tax. And | 4 
as to intoxicating Liquors, they are the fartheſt removed of any q 


whatever, and the moſt detrimental to the State in their Effects and 
n 
Conſequences; therefore in every View, they are the h to have 
very high and diſcouraging Duties laid on them. FE 4 
1 As to the various Cuſtoms or Duties on Goods imported, or exported, ; 
there is one certain Rule, whereby a Perſon of any moderate Capacity 


might judge with ſufficient Exactneſs, whether ſuch Cuſtoms are p 
right, 7.e. properly laid on, or not; viz. Let him ſuppoſe the State 4 
do be a living Per ſonage, ſtanding on the Key of ſome great Sea Port, * 
and examining the Goods as loading, —or unloading. In the former 5 


FT Caſe, if the Goods to'be exported, are completely manufactured, 
having undergone the full Induſtry and Labour of his own People, BU 
he ought to lay no Embargo whatever upon them, but to ſhew the h 
Exporters all the Favour he can, and to protect them in that good 
Work. Whereas if the Goods are only manufactured in Part, or, 
what is worſe ſtill, if they are abſolutely raw Materials, he ſhould 
lay ſuch Taxes upon them to check and diſcourage their going out 
of the Kingdom in that Condition, as may be proportionate to their 
unmanu- 
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unmanufactured, or raw- material State: That is, if they are abſolutely 


and in ſome Caſes even ſuch as may amount to a Prohibition. But 
if they are partly manufactured, and partly otherwiſe, the Tax ſhould 
be leſſened in Proportion as they recede from the State of raw Mate- 
rials, and approach to complete Manufactures. . In regard to Goods 
imported, his Conduct ought to be juſt the very reverſe of the for- 


mer; that is, he ought to lay the higheſt and moſt diſcouraging; - 
S Taxes upon foreign complete Manufactures, in order to prevent their 
being worn or uſed in his Kingdom, —a leſs diſcouraging upon 


others that are incomplete, — and till leſs upon thoſe that are but 


little removed from the raw-material State. As to raw Materials: 


| themſelves, they ought to be admitted into every Port of the King- 


dom, Duty free; unleſs there are ſome very peculiar Circumſtances: | 


to create an Exception to this general Rule. Now the Grounds or. 
Foundation of all this Reaſoning, is national Induſtry and Labour: 


Becauſe theſe are the only Riches of a Kingdom. And therefore, if 


foreign Manufactures are to be diſcouraged by Taxes, leaſt they: 


| ſhould prevent the Labour of our own People; foreign intoxicating, 


Liquors ought to be diſcouraged ſtill more: — Becauſe they are not 
only to be conſidered under the Notion of complete Manufactures in 
their Kind, but ſuch Manufactures hkew1ſe as take up the Time, and 
deſtroy the Induſtry of our own People in the uſing them. A Man 
may wear a Coat of French Cloth, and yet not loſe an Hour in his 


proper Trade or Buſineſs ; but he cannot lay out ſo much Money 


in French Wines or Brandies, without loſing a great many. 


THe laſt Article. of Taxes is the Stamp Duties; and as ſome of 
them are very proper, and none of them amiſs, we ſhall here con-- 


L _ elude this Head of the Query with one ſhort Reflection, viz. as that 


Tax which promotes Labour, and checks Idleneſs, is a very good 
one; ſo no others ought to be eſteemed abſolutely ad, but ſuch only 


which produce the contrary Effect. 


WHEeREFoRE, from this Obſervation, let us now paſs on to con- 
fider, what Taxes ought to be repealed, according to the Principles 


here laid down. 


IN the firſt Place, the Salt Tax can have no ſhadow of an Arg. 
ment to plead. in its behalf. For if Salt is a good Manype for Lands, 
the taxing of Salt is the taxing of Manure. And ſurely all Manures 
are raw Materials of the moſt important, moft extenſive Nature. 


Judge therefore, how impolitic it muſt be. to ſtop ſo many Improve- 


ments, 
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raw Materials, they ought to have the higheſt Tax laid upon them, 
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ments, and the Circulation of ſo much Labour, by one ſingle Tax; 
which, according to the Nature of all bad Taxes, produces but very 
little into the Exchequer, But further, Salt is an abſolute Neceſſary 
of Life, adminiſtering to no Pride, Vanity, or Exceſs whatever, and 
conſequently the moſt improper to be taxed. — To illuſtrate this by 
its Contrarjies; A Man who keeps a Coach, may expect to be re- 
pected, and therefore deſerves to be rated for it; becauſe a Coach 
is to be conſidered as a Diſplay of his Rank and Riches : But the 


preſerving his Meat ſweet and wholeſome: And he is not eſteemed 
by his Neighbours to be the greater, or richer Man upon that Ac- 
count. Once more, A Man may idle away a great deal of his Time 
in Taverns, drinking to the Prejudice of his Health, the Spending 
of his Subſtance, ruining his Family, ſubverſion of good Morals, 
and ſetting a bad Example. Therefore, ſince intoxicating Liquors 
may, and often do produce theſe bad Effects, they are fit Subjects 
for Taxation. But the Uſe of Salt is liable to none of theſe Evils ; 


Vanity, Extravagance, or Excels ; n in the Name of Common 
Senſe, ſhould it be taxed? 5 


Degree. 


_ a . | . | . 
| middling People, muſt certainly be bad. But the Soap and Candles 
1 _ uſed by the Great, in which the chief Conſumption and Extrava- 


gance conſiſt, ought to pay a Duty; and it would be really a Pity, [4 


that Beaux and Belles ſhould not contribute ſomething to the Support \ 


of Government, in Proportion as they frequented Balls, Aſſemblies, 1] 


_ Operas, Plays, Maſquerades, Routs, Drums, &c. &c. But in regard f 


_only great Candles ſhould pay, and the ſmall ones, viz. thoſe of N 
twelve and upwards to the Pound be exempted ; this would be a 
very uſeful Emendation. — As to the Duty on Soap, it is exceeding 
difficult to ſuggeſt any Amendments of this Nature, though it much] 
wants it. Yet, ſeeing that Drawbacks are allowed for all Soap and 
Candle N 


Man who keeps a Salt-Box, only ſhews the Neceſſity he is under of 


nor will the Man who waſtes away Hours and Days together at his 1 
Bottle, keep his Saltſeller a Moment longer by him than he really F 
wants it. Why therefore ſhould this uſeful raw Material, this Ne- 
ceſſary of Life, this harmleſs, inoffenſive Thing, incapable of Abuſe, L 


2d, Tye Duty on Coals is a very pernicious Duty; ; and ſubject 1 
to all the dada: of the former; only ſome of them in a leſſer Þ 


3dly, THE Duty on 1 Soap 1 G is not a good Tax; and yet | | 
not wholly bad. — That Part which affects the Poor, or even the 


to the Poor, perhaps were the Duty on Candles ſo conſtituted, that 7 
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Candles uſed in Manufactures, we muſt in Juſtice acknowledge, that 


the Effects of this Tax are not fo prejudicial as many People are apt 
to imagine. 


4tbh, Tye Duty on Leather i is ſubject to ſome Objections, as it 


affects the Poor almoſt equally with the Rich. But yet of bad Taxes, 
it is far from being the worſt. 


thy, TRE extravagant Duty upon the Importation of coarſe Olive 
Oil, a raw Material incapable either of Exceſs, Vanity, or Waſte of ||: 


Time, and a moſt neceſſary Article for our Woollen Manufactures, 
and in making Ca/t:le Soap, is one that calls the loudeſt for Redreſs. 
And ſurely, after what hath been faid, it is needleſs to expatiate any 


more on the Impropriety or Abſurdity of ſuch a Tax. But there 


are two peculiar Circumſtances attending this Affair, which to many 
Perſons are but little known, and yet deſerve an eſpecial Conſidera- 
tion. The one is, That our Sugar Iſlands, and Southern Colonies, 


where the Heat is ſo intenſe as to render Tallow Soap in a great Mea- 


ſure uſeleſs or offenſive, are under a Neceflity of having Oi Soap 
from the French, and other Foreigners; becauſe the high Duties upon 
the Materials are a Diſcouragement to the making of ſuch Soap in 


England; and alſo becauſe the Drawback upon Exportation bears no 
Proportion to the Duty paid for the raw Materials on Importation. 


And if a Country is under a Neceſſity of taking one Manufacture, 
that one will introduce many more. The other is, That when Caſtile, 


or Oil Soap is made in England, and uſed by the Clothier, he receives 


no greater a Drawback for it than if he had uſed Tallow Soap ; 


whereas the Drawback upon foreign-made Soap is equal, or very 


nearly equal to the original Duty : So that, in Fact, according as 


Matters now ſtand, our own Manufacture 1s diſcouraged in both 


Reſpects, and that of Foreigners preferred. | 
Ap having thus finiſhed the preſent Examination, it may not 
be improper to add, for the Credit of our Country, and Praiſe of 


7 the Legiſlature, that upon the moſt impartial Survey, there ſeem to 


be only theſe five Taxes of any Conſequence, which can ſtrictly be 
denominated Bad; and among theſe, the Duties on Salt, Coal, and 
coarſe Olive Oil are by much the worſt, and therefore ought to be 


the firſt repealed. —At leaſt the Duty on Oil, if not totally repealed 
[which perhaps would be objected to; becauſe, if Duty-free, it might 
come in ſo cheap as to ſuperſede the Uſe of Train, or Fiſh Oil] ſhould 
nevertheleſs be conſiderably leſſened, and reduced from 6/, 38. 2 d. per - 


Ton, the preſent Rate, to 303. or 405, per Ton. 
c Bur 
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Bur after having ſpecified the bad Taxes, will it be amiſs, or can 


it be judged unſeaſonable to ſuggeſt one great Improvement ealyy to 
be made in ſome of the good ones? v2. In regard to the Cuſtoms, 


To permit (though not oblige) the Merchants to land their Goods 


without prompt Payment of Duties at the Cuſtom-houſe? Were 


this Permiſſion granted, thoſe who accepted of it ſhould be obliged 
to give Bond for the Payment, and to put their Goods under the 


Lock and Key of the Officer, by way of additional Security. And 
then they ſhould be allowed to diſpoſe of their Effects, and to pay the 
Duties gradually; according as they could find Purchaſers, or as they 
wanted to remove ſuch or ſuch particular Parcels, Hogſheads, Butts, 


Pipes, &c. out of the public, to their own private Warehouſes. By 
theſe Means, every Merchant could extend his Trade and Credit to 


an infinitely greater Degree than he can do at preſent ; becauſe he 
would need to make no Reſerves of Caſh or Credit for prompt Pay- 
ments at the Cuſtom-houſe ; every Merchant alſo could buy when, 


and where, and as much as he pleaſed on Speculation ; and ſuſtain 


no Loſs of Intereſt of that Money, which muſt be zow advanced to 
pay the Duties ; and which Intereſt, even in the Caſe of Drawbacks, 


upon the preſent Footin g. never 1s, and never can be returned. Be- : 
cauſe, though the Duty is returned, the Intereſt of the Money paid 


for it ſtill remains unreturned, a great Loſs to the Merchant, yet no 
Gains to the Government. — In ſhort, this ſingle Regulation would 


go a great Way towards making Great Britain a Magazine and Store- 
houſe for other Countries, and render all her Ports FREE. 


2, Wu Ar new Taxes ought to be laid on, according to the 


preſent Doctrine of preventing Idleneſs, promoting Induſtry, and 
checking Extravagance ? 


A. TAxEs ought to be laid on Dogs, on Saddle-Horſes, when 
exceeding two in Number ; on Livery Servants, on all Places of 


public Reſort and Diverſion, ſuch as public Rooms, Muſic-Gardens, 
Play-Houſes, Sc. alſo on Booths and Stands for Country Wakes, 


Cricket Matches, and Horſe Racing, Stages for Mountebanks, Cudgel 


Playing, &c. moreover on Fives Places, and Ball Courts, Billiard 
Tables, Shuffle Boards, Skittle Alleys, Bowling Greens, and Cock 


Pits : — Alſo Capitation Taxes ſhould be levied on itinerant Players, 
Lottery-men, Shew-men, Jugglers, Ballad Singers, and indeed on all 


others of whatever Claſs or Denomination, whoſe very Trades and 


Profeſſions have a natural Tendency, and whoſe perſonal Intereſt 


it is to make other People Profuſe, extravagant, and idle. Laſtly, f 


. 
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The stamp Duty might very properly be extended to take i in printed 


Songs, Novels, Romances, Muſic, Plays, and ſuch like Articles of 


mere Amuſement, to be ſtampt in the ſame Manner as Almanacks 
are. Now it is obvious, that ſuch Taxes as theſe are fo far from 
impoveriſhing, that they muſt neceſſarily enrich every State where 
they take Place. And therefore, let it be laid down as an infallible 


Rule, that in Proportion as this Syſtem of Taxation, or its Contrary, 


doth prevail in any State throughout the World, in the ſame Propor- 
tion doth Induſtry or Idleneſs, Plenty or Want, Riches or Beggary 
prevail likewiſe. For in ſhort, the Courſe of Nature is fixed, and 
cannot be altered. What have we then to do but to endeavour to 
accommodate ourſelves to the invariable Rules of Divine Providence; 
and not fooliſhly expect, that Wrong ſhould be made Right, or the 
Crooked be pronounced Straight to Pleaſe Us? 


Veries relating to the Spirit and Eſſence of the Conſtitution. 


2. Wu Ax is the general Reſult of the preſent Engliſh Conſtitution, 
[7 conſidered as operating upon the Minds of the People, and pro- 
3 ducing certain, R Effects in their Conduct and Beha- 
haviour?? 

A. Tur general Reſult is — An 8 of the lower and 
middling People in regard to the Great, — but a Dependence of the 


Great upon them. And from the Claſhing or Mixture of theſe two 


oppoſite Principles, ariſes that medley, or Contradiction of Characters 
ſo remarkable in the Engliſb Nation. The People are independent, 
becauſe they have nothing to fear, and very little to hope from the 
Power of the Great; but the Great are rendered dependent upon 


them; becauſe, without the Aſſiſtance or Approbation of the People, 


they cannot be conſiderable either in the Senate, or out of it; they 
cannot either be Miniſters themſelves, or raiſe an effectual Oppoſition 
to the Miniſtry of others. Hence it is, that the Bulk of the People 
are always appealed to in every Diſpute; and being thus erected into 
ſovereign Arbitrators, they act without Diſguiſe, and indeed without 
Reſerve ; ſo that both the good and bad Qualities in human Nature, 
appear bolder and more prominent in the Inhabitants of Exgland, 
than in thoſe of any other Country. For if the People are good, 
they are remarkably ſo; but if they are bad, they will take no Pains 
to conceal their Vices. Their unbounded Generoſity, Frankneſs of 
Diſpoſition, great Sincerity, and above all, their glowing Spirit of 


Patriotiſm, are Proofs of the former; and the Surlineſs, Brutality, 


and daring, declared Venality and Proſtitution of many among them, 
F 2 ED are 
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are too fad Inftances of the latter. In other Countries, the Maſs of 
the People know nothing of State Affairs; being Things indeed dan- 
gerous to be meddled with: And therefore they are ſimple and credu- 
lous, believing what is told them, and inquiring no farther.— But in 
England, every Creature is a Politician ; and has formed in his own 
Mind the beſt Syſtem both for Peace and War. He diſlikes the 
| Miniſtry, becauſe he is no Miniſter himſelf ; and therefore reckons 
| up all their Failings, and a great many more than ever belonged to 
them: and if Things go on unſucceſsfully, he is ſure to impute it to 
the Fault, rather than the Misfortune of the Adminiſtration ; be- 
| cauſe itis natural to a free People to be fuſpicious of their Governors; 
but he never diſtruſts his own Opinion, or imagines another may 
ſee farther, or know better than himſelf. Thus it is, that the Eng- 
liſh Populace are too deeply verſed in Politics, — and yet too little ; 
too deeply to obey with Readineſs and Chearfulneſs ; and too little, 
to make a wiſe and prudent Choice for themſelves. On the other 
Hand, the Great, finding no other Way to the Honours and Emo- 
luments of the State, and the Gratification of their Ambition, but 
through the Labyrinths of Popularity, take the ſhorteſt and the 
ſureſt Road they can find, to arrive at them; that is, they apply to the 
| Paſſions and Foibles of the People, rather than inform their Reaſon, 
' or enlighten their Judgments. For the Maſs of Mankind are much 
' ſooner cajoled, than inſtructed. Flattery is pleaſing, Inſtruction 
diſagreeable and forbidding. Therefore a Candidate at an Election, 
is ſervile and fawning to an aſtoniſhing Degree: He conſults the 
Humours, Tempers, Caprices, Follies, nay, the Vices of the voting 
Mob, their Friends and Acquaintance ; and ſuits his own Behaviour 
jt, accordingly. Nothing is too abject for him to ſtoop to, no Lye ſo 
#\ abſurd, no party Diſtinction ſo ridiculous, that he will not by him- PÞ 
4 ſelf, or his Agents, make uſe of on that Occaſion. And while the | 
mental Part of theſe unhappy People is thus continually inflamed |: 
with Noiſe and Nonſenſe; their brutal and animal Part is gorged 
and intoxicated with Gluttony and Drunkenneſs. — But if the Can- 
didate is out-done by his Antagoniſt in theſe 4; 1ſguiſed Methods of 
Bribery and Corruption; if he is inferior to the other in the Arts of 
political Lying, popular. Declamation, Carouſing, and Huzzaing ; 
then he has Recourſe, as the laſt Shift, to the tempting Influence of 
pecuniary Bribes ; and ſo corrupts the Heart, where he cannot cor- 
rupt the Underſtanding. Thus it is, that many of the Nobility and 
Gentry in England are too frequently found to have certain. Mean- 
neſſes 
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with in other Countries among Perſons of the ſame elevated Rank, 
and Station. And yet, as a great deal muſt ſtill depend upon the 


Reputation of a good Character, and as it is impoſſible, that popular 


Deception ſhould laſt long, or ſerve in all Caſes; the very ſame Mo- 
tives of Popularity, which lead them to do much Evil in ſome In- 
ſtances, operate as powerfully towards doing great Good in others. 


Hence that diffuſive Charity, great Liberality, and Condeſcenſion, 
ſo conſpicuous | in Perſons of Fortune in this Country ; hence thoſe 


noble Inſtances of public Beneficence for the Relief of the Poor, in 


Times of Scarcity and general Diſtreſs; hence alſo that Rivalſhip- 
and Emulation in ſome of the Members of the Legiſlature, to pa- 
tronize a public-ſpirited Scheme, and to take the Lead in doing the: 


moſt ſignal Service to their Country. In ſhort, this Independency, 


and this Dependency create ſuch a Mixture of good and bad Effects, 
both in the inferior, and ſuperior Stations, that it is difficult to ſay 


which of them at preſent do preponderate, and whether the Balance 
at the Foot of the Account can be placed to the doing more Benefit, 
or more Harm to Society. — But it is to be hoped and earneſtly 
wiſhed, that ſome Method or other may be happily hit upon to 
produce the ſame, or more Good, and yet avoid the Evil. 


Ir the Conſtitution hath this univerſal, and almoſt irreſiſtible 
Influence on all Ranks and Conditions of Life, What is the Conſe-- 
quence in regard to certain Profeſſions, Trades, and Stations ? And 
bath it rendered ſome of them more, or leſs honourable and eligible. 


than others? 


A. As the Spirit and Bent of the Conflitution 00 ſtrongly point 
towards Liberty and Independency, the Conſequence is, that every 


Profeſſion or Occupation 1 1s deemed honourable or eligible 1 in Propor-- 
tion as it can attain this great End. And hence it is, that the Mi- 
ltary Service, ſo much coveted in other Countries, as the moſt ho- 
nourable, is not entitled to very great Reſpects in this; v/z. becauſe. 


it creates a Dependency, inſtead of promoting an Independency; 


hence alſo the true Reaſon, why Trades, even mechanic Trades, are 


SI”; 


no Diſgrace, provided they produce Riches; becauſe Riches in every 
free Country neceſſarily make the Poſſeſſors independent. In England, 
an Haberdaſher in his Coach, is certainly as much conſidered as a. 
Captain in his Scarlet; and if he ſhould happen to be a Member of 
Parliament, which is no impoſſible Caſe, the Military Man would 


be much more likely to. ſue to him for F ayour with the Miniſtry, 


tha n. 
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neſſes and Baſeneſſes in their Conduct, which are ſeldom to be met 
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than he to the other. Thus therefore, as Wealth creates Indepen- 
dency, ſo it is, for the moſt Part, that Trades and Profeſſions are 
rated and valued in Proportion as they produce Wealth. Why elſe 
is the Brewer preferable to the Baker, or the Pin-maker to the 
Butcher? There may indeed be ſome Exceptions to this general Rule: 
but they are ſo few, as not to deſerve a diſtinct Conſideration. And 
certain it is, that though the low bred Mechanic may not always 


meet with Reſpect equal to his large acquired Fortune; yet, if he 


gives his Son a liberal and accompliſhed Education, — the Birth and PF 
Calling of the Father are ſunk in the Son; and the Son is reputed, | 


if his Carriage is ſuitable, a Gentleman in all Companies, though 


without ſerving in the Army, without Patent, Pedigree, or Creation. 
In one Word, Trade begets Wealth, and Wealth Independence: : 


But the Aſſiſtance of Learning and Education muſt be called in, in | 
order to ſet off, and embelliſh them both. Thus therefore it cometh | 
to paſs, that a competent Share of Wealth, Learning, and improved 


Senſe, is more generally diffuſed throughout all Orders and Degrees 
of Men in this Country, than perhaps in any other : And the dif- 
ferent Stations of Life ſo run into, and mix with each other, that it 
is hard to fay, where the one ends, and the other begins, — In other 


Countries it is not ſo. 


. cn TO eee and Gentry more diſpoſed to Town | 


Reſidences than Country ones, or vice verſa? And what Effects 


doth the Spirit of the Conſtitution ſeem to produce in regard to 
either, or both theſe Things? 

A. WERE the preſent Conſtitution removed, or altered, perhaps 
a Town Reſidence would be the chief Delight: But as Matters now 
ſtand, the Conſtitution ſtrongly, though ſilently diſpoſes them to 
chuſe both in their. reſpective Seaſons. To explain this, let it be 


obſerved that a Country Reſidence is neceſſary in order to create a 
Country Intereſt : F or, was the great Man never to ſee, to converſe 
with, or reſide among his Country Neighbours (I mean the Neigh- 3 

bours to his Country Eſtate) he would ſoon find, that another off 
much leſs Property, would eclipſe him in Influence and Power; 


and that the independent Britons would give their Votes to that 


Candidate who ſtudied moſt to pleaſe them. Hence therefore a kind 


of conſtitutional Neceſlity 1s formed of reſiding at leaſt ſome Time in 
the Country; and ſince a Reſidence for ſome Part of the Year or other 
muſt be choſe, a Summer Reſidence is certainly the moſt agreeable. 
[Not to mention, that in the Winter, the very ſame Conſtitution calls 
them up to Faruament. ] But When Perſons are once habituated to a 


Thing, 
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Thing, they take a liking to it, and ſeem to prefer it to another. There- 


fore a Country Seat becomes a Matter of Choice; and as ſuch, is 
ornamented and improved, till at length it doth an Honour to the 
Owner, and raiſes the Emulation of others. Then the Example 
ſpreads and catches; and Building and Planting become a Faſhion. 


Thus it is, that the Country Seats of the Engliſb, their Parks and 
Woods, their Gardens, Plantations, Fiſh-Ponds, and Canals are in- 


finitely more numerous, more beautiful, and formed upon a better 
Plan, and kept in neater Order (having more Care, as well as Ex- 


pence beſtowed upon them) than are uſual in other Countries. But, 


were it ever to come to paſs, that the Parliament ſhould chuſe their 
own Members, by filling up Vacancies as they happened ; — this 


one Circumſtance would cauſe a total Revolution; and the whole 


Taſte for Country Improvements, rural Decorations, and Summer 


Reſidences, would be ſoon at an End; viz. Becauſe the great Families 


would then reſide wholly at the Capital, as they do in other Coun- 
tries; or elſe they would reſort to Places of public Diverſions, Baths, 
Mineral Waters, &c. inſtead of cultivating an Acquaintance with 


their Country Neighbours. This therefore is a ſtriking Inſtance of 


the Power and Influence of the preſent Conſtitution. = An Influence, 


which operates much ſtronger than any poſitive Law whatever. For 


were this Conſtitution, obliging to Country Reſidences, altered or 
deſtroyed, you might make a thouſand Penal Laws for the keeping 


up of the Country Seats, embelliſhing of Parks, Gardens, Canals, 


&c. and yet without Effect; becauſe they would ſoon be forgot and diſ- 
regarded. But when a Polity of this Nature is once formed, and ſet 
a going, 1t proceeds on of itſelf, requiring neither Judge nor Jury, 
Plantiff nor Informer, to enforce its Execution. 


RELIGIOUS CAUSES. 


2. WuAr are the moral and ſocial Effects, which the Religion 
publicly profeſſed in England, hath a natural Tendency to produce? 


A. IN regard to Society, as this is the only View in Thich the 
Religion publicly profeſſed, is to be here conſidered, it may not be 
amiſs to give an authorized, and therefore an unexceptionable Account 


of its Nature and Tendency ; vi. It teaches us to love our Neigh- 


* bours as ourſelves, —and to do to all as we would they ſhould do 
e tous, — to love, honour, and ſuccour our Parents, —to honour 


and obey the King, and all that are put in Authority under him, 
* —to ſubmit ourſelves to all our Governors, Teachers, Spiritual 


« Paſtors, 
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cc 


Paſtors, and Maſters, —to order ourſelves lowly and reverently to 
* our Betters, - to hurt no Body by Word or Deed, to be true 
te and juſt in all our Dealings, to bear no Malice or Hatred in our 
Hearts, — to keep our Hands from Picking and Stealing, —our 
«Tongues from Evil-ſpeaking, Lying, and Slandering, —to keep 
% our Bodies in Temperance, Soberneſs, and Chaſtity, —not to covet 
* or deſire other Mens Goods, — but to learn and labour truly to get 
* our own Living, and to do our Duty in that State of Life unto 
ce which it ſhall pleaſe God to call us.” 
Nov from the above Account, it is eaſy to deduce one plain In- 
ference, viz. That the Rules of Religion, and the Rules of ſocial In- 
duſtry do perfectly harmonize; and that all Things hurtful to the 
latter, are indeed a Violation of the former. In ſhort, the ſame 
good Being who formed the Religious Syſtem, formed alſo the Com- 
mercial; and the End of both, as deſigned by Providence, is no 
other than this, That private Intereſt ſhould coincide with public, 
ſelf with ſocial, and the preſent with future Happineſs. Thoſe Men 
therefore, who would repreſent, the Principles of Religion, and the 
Principles of Commerce as at Variance with cach other, are inreality 
Friends to neither. 
9. HArk the Civil Conſtitution unhappily eſtabliſhed any Cir- 
cumſtances in the State, which eventually counteract the natural good 
Tendency of Religion? And if it hath, how might they be removed 
or altered? 
A. Turk are ſeveral Circumſtances eſtabliſhed, which almaſt 
neceſſarily introduce bad Morals; but the two Principal, and ſuch as 
are chargeable altogether upon the Conſtitution, are Electioneering, 


cc 


i | . and the Frequency of Oaths. With regard to the former, ſo much 


hath been ſaid already, that it is become a very needleſs, as well as a 
diſagreeable Taſk to repeat it. Let us therefore, having ſeen too much 
of this loathſome Diſeaſe, endeavour to find out a Cure. — Or if not 
a total Cure, at leaſt a conſiderable Remedy: And ſuch, I think, is 
not difficult to diſcover. Vix. Let the Qualifications for Voting be 
put upon ſuch a Footing as would exclude, for the moſt Part, the Tale, 
Extravagant, and Debauched, but include and encourage the Sober, 
Virtuous, and Ingenious: That is, Let Voting excite an Emulation 
in Virtue, Induſtry, and Sobrietry, not in Vice, Intemperance, and 
Debauchery. Now this would be greatly effected by fixing the Qua- 
lification both of a Freeholder, and a Burgeſs, upon one ſimple, equal 
Plan, throughout we Kingdom; 3 VIS, Let that Eſtate which is rated 


for 
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for t ten Pounds a Year or upwards to the Land-Tax, be the Qualifi- 
cation of Voting for a Freeholder : = And that Dwelling-houſe, if 
occupied wholly by a Man's felt, and not let out to Lodgers, or In- 
Tenants, — that Dwelling-houſe, I ſay, in a Borough or City, which 
likewiſe pays to the Land-Tax after the Rate of ten Pounds a Year 
or upwards, be the Qualification of Voting as a Citizen or Burgeſs; 
and then, when theſe are fixed and ſettled, let all other Qualifications, 
Freedoms, Liberties, and nad Privileges be for ever aboliſhed 
and deſtroyed. 
Now were this the Caſe, waving all Commer cial Views, the 
moral good Conſequences would be exceeding great and extenſive ; 
And public Elections would in ſome Senſe be Incitements to Virtue, 
inſtead of being, what they notoriouſly are at preſent, the Seminaries 
and Nurſeries of Vice. Moreover, the Liberties of the People would 
be as well ſecured as ever; nay, much better, becauſe they would be 
founded on ſuperior Wiſdom and Knowledge, and on undoubted 
Subſtance, and real Property; inſtead of that which is too much at 
preſent the Baſis of popular Power; viz. Rags and Vermin, Noiſe {\j 
and Nonſenſe. In ſhort, nothing would ſuffer by this propoſed Al- 
teration; nothing would be demoliſhed or diminiſhed but Idleneſs, 
Drunkenneſs, and Extravagance; Lying, Swearing, and Forſwearing; 
the Meanneſs of Superiors, and Inſolence of Inferiors ; Confuſion, 
and every evil Work. And truly theſe are T hings which might be 
parted with without Regret. 
As to the Frequency of Oaths, were the Arch-Fiend himſelf, the 
grand Enemy of Mankind, to have ſtudied all means poſſible to- 
wards annihilating the good Impreſſions of Religion, he could not 
have deviſed a more effectual Method than this, which is here ready 
contrived for him; there being ſcarce a conſiderable Branch of Duty 
either towards God or Man, but what is directly counter-acted by 
theſe Inſtitutions. In regard to God, the Idea of Him as an Omni- 
preſent Judge and Almighty Avenger, is obliterated and loſt by the 
frequent Appeals made to Him, in ſuch Caſes, where the Subject- 
Matter is either amazingly low and trifling, or exceliively improper, 
—Trifling ſurely would many Things appear, were one to give a for- 
mal Detail of all the abſurd, or inſignificant Paſſages, which might 
be collected out of the Statutes of Colleges and Univ erfities,<—out of 
the Cuſtoms, Charters, and By-Laws of Cities, Bo: roughs, Corporate 
Companies, and Legal Societies; — or even out of the public Statutes 
of the Realm. And yet, young Gentlemen at their Admiſſion into 
: G dhe 
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the Univerſity, Nection upon Foundations, or taking of Degrees ; 
—alſo all Citizens or Burgeſſes either upon receiving their Freedoms, 
Admittance unto the Exerciſe of certain Trades, or ſerving of Offices 
in excluſive Companies, —and in ſhort, Civil Magiſtrates of every 
Denomination, are reſpectively ſworn to obſerve and enforce theſe 
Articles, according to their Rank, and Station. It 1s not therefore, 
— indeed it is not for want of Inſtances, that I here forbear to pro- 
duce the particular Paſſages referred to; but becauſe the Subject it- 
ſelf is too ſerious to be laughed at; being fitter to excite Horror, 
than Ridicule. 

As to improper Occaſions, what ſhall we think of ſuch Oaths, which 
either, in a Manner, require Impgfibilities? or unneceſſarily lay the 


Ml! Mind and Conſcience under the moſt diſtreſsful Difficulties? And 


yet thouſands, and hundreds of thouſands of ſuch Oaths are conſti- 
tutionally impoſed every Year. This is a Fact, which alas! there is 
no Neceſſity of proving; becauſe thoſe, who are obliged to ſerve the 
Offices of Churchwardens, Conſtables, c. &c. and thoſe who muſt 
tranſact Buſineſs in the ſeveral Branches of the Revenue, eſpecially 
the Exciſe, the Salt, and the Cuſtoms, know it already but too well: 
And as to others, whoſe Scenes of Life lead them not into this fatal 
Knowledge, there 1s no need of drawing them out of their happy 
State of Ignorance. | 

Bur if the Duty towards God is thus intrenched upon, by ſuch 
a Multiplication of uſeleſs, or improper Oaths; the Duty towards 
Man 1s not leſs affected by the malignant Tendency of many of them. 
And by this I do not mean to ſay, that the Obligations to ſocial Vir- 
tue, Juſtice, Honeſty, and Integrity are neceſſarily relaxed in Pro- 
portion as the firſt Principle of Religion, v/z. the Idea of an Omni- 
preſent Judge, and Almighty Avenger, is become leſs awful and 
affecting (though ſurely this itſelf is a moſt alarming Conſideration.) 
But what is here intended is, that the expreſs Tenor, and almoſt the 
very Words of many of theſe Oaths are altogether repugnant to the 
Duties of univerſal Benevolence and Good-will; and that a Man 
cannot poſſibly obſerve them, and at the ſame Time obſerve the 
Chriſtian Maxim of — Doing as he would be done by. For Ex- 
ample, if the Concealments of Fraud and Iniquity, under the ſpecious 
Title of the MxsrERIES of TRADE ; and if the groſſeſt Diſingenuity, 
and ſuch ſelfiſn, ſordid Views as are diametrically oppoſite to the 
Public Good, are to be enforced by the Sanction of an Oath, as 
moſt — they daily are; — What conſiderable Aſſiſtance 


Call 


2 


are but little, very little obſerved, when found to interfere with im- 
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can We expect from Religion, when it is thus imployed to deſtr oy 
itſelf ? And if the Light that is in Us, is thus turned into Darkneſs, 


How great muſt that Darkneſs be? In ſhort, were all the ſeveral 
Inſtances to be enumerated, wherein the natural Efficacy of Religion is 
unhappily counter- acted by ſome poſitive Civil Inſtitution ; it would 


perhaps appear a greater Wonder, that Religion, under ſuch Cir- 


cumſtances, ſhould produce any good Effects at all, than that it 
ſhould produce ſo few. 


Bor yet, theſe Evils, great and crying as they are, may moſt eaſily 
be removed, if heartily and ſincerely ſet about. And what is better 


ſtill, there is hardly a Poſſibility that any bad Conſequences ſhould 


attend the Alteration; for in ſuch a Caſe, no Mobs, no Inſurrections, 

nor even popular Clamours could be raiſed to oppoſe the Reforma- 
tion; no Struggles for Power, or Convulſions in the State could be 
excited; nor any Proſpect of a Change in the Syſtem of Religion, or 
Government could, in Conſequence thereof, be wiſhed for by ſome, 
or feared by others. And now, ſhould you aſk, What is the Re- 
medy propoſed, that can be fo ſafely adminiſtered, and yet be ade- 
quate to ſo great an Evil? The Anſwer is plainly this; let all com- 


mon or private Subjects, who are not called to eſpecial Engage- 


ments of Truſt or Fidelity in the Diſcharge of ſome particular Offices, 


or in Accounting with the Revenue, be ſuffered to live quietly under 
the Laws of the reſpective Societies to which they belong, without 
previouſly requiring any expreſs Covenant whatever: — But let every 
other Perſon, who is more immediately called to ſome particular En- 
gagement, be expreſſly obliged, under large Bonds and Penalties, 


beſides the uſual legal Puniſhments, to diſcharge it faithfully. And 


thus, by theſe two ſimple, eaſy Reformations, at leaſt a Million of 


Perjuries would be prevented every Year. For by the firſt, all Stu- 
dents in the Univerſities, Citizens, Burgeſſes, Freemen of Trading 


Companies, Voters at Elections, &c. &c. would be left free Fits. 


the horrid Abuſe and Entanglement of Oaths ; and yet be as much 
under the Command, Juriſdiction, and Puniſhment of their reſpective 
Laws, as they are at preſent: And in regard to the ſecond, all Civil 
Magiſtrates, from the higheſt to the loweſt Order ; all Officers in the 
Revenue, Merchants, Captains of Ships, Tanners, Tea-Sellers, &c. Sc. 
would thereby be diſcharged from ſuch Oaths, which, as Matters 
now ſtand, are in many Reſpects impoſſible to be kept, and in others 


WMelliate Intereſt and preſent Profit: — Yet, though theſe ſeveral Claſſes 
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of People would be diſcharged from Oaths, they would Rill remain 


| under the Obligation of Bonds, Penalties, and legal Puniſhments ; 


q be liable to higher Bonds and Penalties, than at preſent they 
are © ſubjet to. This being the Caſe, What further Securities are 
to be given, or can you require ? — Indeed, let me aſk, What -are 
the preſent Securities (ſuch I mean, on which any Streſs or Con- 
fidence is put) were you to ſuppoſe all Bonds, Penalties, and legal 
Puniſhments to be totally ſet aſide? As to the Multiplicity of Oaths, 


ſo frequently taken; that theſe are not looked upon as any real Se- 
curity, is evident from hence; viz. every Merchant, or Maſter of a 


Veſſel who [wears to his Import at the Cuſtom-houſe, hath his Goods 
as much watched and guarded by the Officers, as if they did not be- 
lieve one Word which he had ſworn. Why therefore is he com- 


pelled to ſwear at all, ſince his Swearing produces no Sort of Con- 


fidence, and gives no Satisfaction whatever to the Impoſer of the 
Oath? In one Word, let daily Experience determine this Affair.— 
We have, for Example, a prodigious Multitude of Imployments 
now in the Kingdom ; all which may be termed Offices or Places in 


4 | a general Senſe, with no great Impropriety : That is, they may be 


{tiled Poſts of Honour, or Profit, or perhaps both ; Poſts of Truſt, or 


Ii Gain, or probably of both united. This being the Caſe, I ſhall, 


for the Sake of greater Diſtinction, beg Leave to divide them into 
two Claſſes ; viz. Thoſe of the new, —and thoſe of the 0/d Creation. 


|! "The Offices of the New Creation, are ſuch as have partly ariſen, 


and partly been inſtituted ſince the Reformation; and will be found 
to conſiſt chiefly of Gorvernorſhips, Guardianſhips, Treaſureſhips, 
and Truſteeſhips in the Management of Schools, Hoſpitals, Alms- 
houſes, Infirmaries, and many other Foundations of late Erection: 
To theſe may be likewiſe added the Maſterſhips, and Uſherſhips of 
Schools ; the Places of Phyſicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, Matrons, 


and Nurſes in Hoſpitals and Infirmaries ; alſo all Imployments ariſing 


from mercantile Commiſſions, Agencies, Factorages, Partnerſhips, 
and the like; not to mention thoſe belonging to 


many others. Be it therefore ſufficient to obſerve, that all theſe Im- 


| ployments (call them Offices, or otherwiſe it matters not;) yet all are 
attended with a conſiderable Share either of Honour, or Profit ac 
| cording to their reſpective Natures; and that ſome of them are 
among the moſt important, and others the moſt lucrative Stations in 
ik | the wholeKingdom ; requiring the greateſt Degree of Diligence, and 
it Integrity 
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Integrity in their Diſcharge and Execution. Vet, great, important, 


and lucrative as many of them are, you can hardly ſay, that a ſingle 


Oath of Admiſſion is required in any one of them. This is a ſtrik- 


ing Circumſtance, and highly deſerves the public Attention. — On 
the contrary, The Offices of the Old Creation, are all the Parts of 
Government, of Civil Magiſtracy, and of the Revenue from the 


| higheſt to the loweſt; alſo the ſeveral Maſterſhips, Wardenſhips, 
| Treaſureſhips, &c. of Corporations, and Companies of Trades; and 


indeed of almoſt every other Charter, and Foundation, Civil, Com- 


mercial, or Religious, if granted, or eſtabliſhed prior to the Refor- 


mation. Now in regard to the Admiſſion into each of theſe, the 
Reader is deſired to take eſpecial Notice, that the Solemnity of an 
Oath is required over and over, even though the Subject-Matter to 
which it relates, ſhould be of no more Importance than the Office of 


a Scavenger. This being theCaſe, and theſe the Diſtinctions between 


the Offices of the Old, and of the New Creation, permit me to aſk this 


one Queſtion, viz. In what Reſpects are the Swearers obſerved to 


diſcharge their reſpective Duties, better than the Non-Swearers? or 
did you ever diſcover, that the Adminiſtering ſo many Oaths was at- 


tended with any ſolid Advantage! in the one Caſe; or the Non-Ad- 


miniſtering with any real Diſadvantage in the other? Nay, to go 
farther; were your own Clerk, Steward, Bailiff, Butler, Groom, 
Houſe-keeper, and all the menial Servants in your Houſe now to 
take ever ſo many Oaths, that they would behave with Honeſty, 
Diligence, Fidelity, and Sobriety in your Service; — Would you re- 
poſe one Jot the more Confidence in them upon that Account? No; 
I am certain, you would not. Why therefore ſhould ſuch Oaths be 
continued any longer in /imilar Caſes; ſeeing it hath been made out 
as clear as the Sun, that they ſerve to no other Purpoſe in the World, 
but to involve Thouſands and Millions in the Guilt of Perjury ? 

Bur the Origin of theſe Oaths is a farther Reaſon why they ſhould 
be now aboliſhed : Of which take the following brief Relation: vis. 


| When the Tyranny and Wickedneſs of Popery prevailed, the Prieſts 


invented and recommended the Uſe of Oaths upon almoſt every Occa- 
| ſion. This they did under a Pretence of mixing the Duties of Religion 
with the Affairs of Civil Life; but with a real View of extending their 
Empire of auricular Confeſſion, and thereby of bringing the Laity 

| —— the Neceſſity of applying to tem for Pardon, and purchaſing 


Alolution And the Deſi gn thus deeply laid, ſucceeded to their Wiſhes 


[ 2 many Ages. But as the Reformation came on, the Doctrine of 


Ur icular 
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auricular Confeſſion, and judicial Abſolution ſunk and died away : 
Let in the Hurry and Confuſion of the Times, ſome of thoſe very 


Corruptions, which made auricular Confeſſion appear neceſſary, or 
at leaſt plauſible, were over-looked and forgot : So that the ſhame- 


ful Frequency, and improper Uſe of Oaths not only continued, in the 
Inſtances above related, but even gained Ground in aſter Times, to the 


particular Diſgrace of this Proteſtant State and Nation. And thus is 
too fully veritied that Remark, frequently repeated in The Elements of 
Commerce, viz. That we ſtill remain in the Dregs of Popery, in regard 
to certain Points of Practice, tho we have fully abjured thoſe Principles, 

on which ſuch corrupt Practices were originally built. Indeed the 
pions and well-meaning Father 2yeſnel honeſtly endeavoured to reform 
theſe Abuſes, even in the Church of Rome; ſetting forth the Unreaſon- 
ableneſs and Wickedneſs of continuing ſuch Oaths, and the Dangers 
thence ariſing to the Souls of Men. But alas ! this very Poſition, 
which certainly hath not a Spark of Hereſy, or Enthuſiaſm belonging 
to it (whatever ſome other Parts of his Works might have) was con- 


demned by the Pope in the hundred and firſt Propoſition of the 


famous Bull Unigenitus, as heretical, ill- ſounding, and offenſive to 
Catholic Tradition. — T hus far as to the Hiſtorical Account of the 


Riſe and Pr ogreſs of the Evil here complained of. And now let me be 


permitted to cloſe the Whole with this one Reflection; v/z. That tho 
the Pope may condemn any Attempts towards the Diſcontinuance of 
unneceſſary or improper Oaths, through Motives beſt known to him- 
ſelf; yet the Senſe of Reaſon and Revelation is evidently this, viz. 


That Swearing, or a folemn Appeal to the Court of Heaven ſhould 


be the laſt Reſource of all; and only to be uſed on the moſt 1mpor- 
tant Occaſions, and where other Methods cannot ſucceed. There- 
fore in Proportion as you deviate from this Rule, you proſtitute one 
of the moſt ſacred Ordinances of Religion; you counter-act its De- 
ſign, and make Religion become a Parricide to itſelf ; you looſen the 
Bands of human Society; and in every Reſpect you take the Name 
of God in warn. 
9. Dorn the Religion by Law eſtabliſhed allow a Toleration to 
thoſe Perſons, whoſe Conſeiences will not permit them to join in its 
Worſhip and Communion? 
A. Tye Principles of the Proteſtant Religion being founded in 
the Right of private Judgment (for our firſt Reformers had no other 
Right to juſtify their Separation from the Church of Rome) it evi- 
2 follows, that all Proteſtants, if they will act conſiſtently, mult 
allow 
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allow that Right to others, which they claim themſelves. And yet, 

clear as this Propoſition now appears, its Evidence was not ſeen, at 

leaſt not acknowledged by Proteſtants of any Denomination what- 

ever, till a great many Years after the Reformation. So difficult a 

Thing it is for the Light of Truth to make its Way, where the Minds 

of Men have been long wrapped up in Darkneſs: — And herem we 

muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, 

a Iliacos intra muros peccatur, & extra. 
Tur Dutch were the firſt People, who cauſed the Doctrine of a 

Toleration to be incorporated into their Civil Conſtitution: And yet, 

it is much to be queried, whether their true Motives had not more 


| of the Commercial, than Religious Merit belonging to them. But 
be that as it may, this Doctrine was certainly adopted here in Eng- 
land upon Motives of Conſcience, at the Time of the happy Revolu- 


tion; and ſeems now ſo firmly rooted in the Judgments of the whole 
Kingdom; that ſcarce a Perſon can be found to oppoſe it openly. 
Nay, were any Author to aſſert, at this Time of Day, that three or 
four hundred Thouſand Perſons ought to be impriſoned, or expelled 
the Realm, or otherwiſe perſecuted ; rather than be permitted to live 
mn a Non-conformity to the Eſtabliſhed Church; he would meet 
with that univerſal Contempt and Indignation, he had fo juſtly de- 
ſerved. And as to the Church of England itſelf, What is the Conſe- 
{ quence of this Lenity and Indulgence ? Why truly, the Effects are ſo 
| far from being prejudicial to her, that they ſtrengthen her Intereſts 
every Day: And in Proportion as the former Heats and Animofities 
ſubſide, in the ſame Proportion do Men ſeem better diſpoſed to join in 


ber Worſhip and Communion. Indeed fome few prejudiced Perſons; 

perhaps naturally of a malevolent Temper, may ſtill remain on both [] 
ie | Sides, who would be for reviving the former Contentions : But they | 
e- are in all Reſpects fo very inconſiderable, as to merit no Share of || 
e the Public Regard. If any Competition is now ſubſiſting, it is of a 


ne much nobler Kind, vis. Which Side, the Church, or the Diſſenting, 
ſhall have the Honour of producing the moſt eminent Perſons in all 


e e 


to Branches of uſeful Learning, particularly the Knowledge of the | 
its | Scriptures. And Competitions of this Sort, will never do any Mi- 

| chief to either Church, or State. | 
in | 2, DorTu the Religion of the Country create a great Number of | 
aer | idle Holidays, and pompous Proceſſions? And what are the Conſe- _ 


vi- Þ n regarding both the Induſtry, and Morals of the ? 
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A. AN Engl ;/hman, who is to travel into foreign Countries, muſt 
1 the Propriety of inſerting theſe Queſtions in a Treatiſe of this 
Nature: Though as far as regards his own Country and Religion, 
thanks to the happy — they are become unneceſſary and 
ſuperfluous. 

2. Dor the Religion of the Country ir injoin a long and ſevere 
Lent, requiring its People to conform ſtrictly to a Fiſh-Diet, as a 
meritorious Act of Piety towards God? If fo, — What Exceſſes of 


Gluttony and Gormandizing are obſervable, either at the Approach, 
or after the Concluſion of this extraordinary Seaſon ? And what Diſ- 


eaſes or Diſtempers are diſcoverable, as proceeding from ſuch a ſud- 
den and unnatural Change both of the —— and Quantity of the 


uſual Food. 


A. Tus preſent Reply to this Queſtion muſt be the ſame as the 
former. 

9. Dorn the Religion of the Country inculcate Celibacy, and re- 
commend a Solitary, or monaſtic Life.as the moſt meritorious; in- 
ſtead of giving the Preference to the Active, Induſtrious, and the 
Social? Moreover, are there any Orders of Religious Beggars to be 
found? and are ſuch Inſtitutions to be imputed to the avowed Prin- 
1. of the Religion of the Country? 

A. A LIXE Anſwer to be returned, as before. | 

Q. WHrarT public Proviſions are made either by the 1 or 


- 


Civil Inſtitutions of the Country towards the proper Training up of 


Youth in the Principles of Religion and Virtue? And are there any 


Parochial Liſts annually required to be given in, of ſuch young Per- 


ſons, as having been inſtructed during the preceding Year, are 
capable of giving a ſufficient Account of thoſe Duties, which con- 


ſtitute the good Chriſtian, — and the good Citizen? 


A. TRE Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment hath done tolerably well ; 


but the Civil having done nothing at all in this Reſpect, the Conſe. 
quence is, That every Effort of the Religious Part of the Conſtitu- 


tion becomes fruitleſs and vain. The Methods of public Inſtruction 
propoſed by the Church, are Catechiſing on Sundays in the After- 


noon; which Methods are undoubtedly good in themſelves, and would 


certainly ſoon produce a viſible Reformation, were they properly 
attended. But the Misfortune is, That as Catechiſing is an Appli- 


cation to the Judgment, and not to the Paſſions of Mankind; it is 
deſtitute of thoſe Charms which draw Numbers together, whether 


of young or old. For as it hath nothing belonging to it, to capti- 
vate 
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pectators, or the Ears of the Audience; 


as they Pleaſe themſelves :— which is almoſt juſt nothing at all. 
This is a Fact, which the Author of theſe Sheets is ſorry to ſay, he 
can too well atteſt upon the Experience of many Years. Add to 
this, that the Rich will not ſcruple to declare, That they do not chuſe 


to ſend their Children to mix with the Poor, leaſt they ſhould be in- 
jured in their Morals by contracting Acquaintance with them, (not 
to mention other Reaſons, which perhaps have their Foundation in 
Pride and Vanity): And as to the Poor, thoſe few among them, 


who are diſpoſed to ſend their Offspring to be inſtructed, think it 
very ſufficient to oblige them to attend at ſuch a Period of Child- 


hood, when they are fitter for the alphabetical Rudiments of the - | 


School-miſtreſs, than the rational Inſtructions of the Paſtor. In 


| ſhort, the propereſt Seaſons for Catechiſing are thoſe, when the 


Underſtanding is opened, and the Paſſions are on the Wing in pur- 
ſuit of Objects. For if you begin ſooner, you inſtruct the Parrot, 


and not the Man: But alas, if you defer it to the proper Time, and 
expect that Youth ſhould the more conſtantly attend, in Proportion 
as they advance towards Maturity, you will find, that thoſe of the 


better Sort eſteem themſelves above it, and thoſe of the inferior judge 


themſelves paſt it ;— And in both theſe unhappy Prejudices, they 


are too much abetted by their reſpective Parents. This being the 


Caſe, the Religious Part of our Conſtitution cannot be blamed, if 


ſo little Good is effected; becauſe it is impoſſible to go to the Root 
of the Evil, unleſs the temporal Power will lend ſome Aſſiſtance. 
Were indeed ſome: Civil Polity 


ſuch might eaſily be deviſed, without making any Intruſions on 


Liberty of Conſcience) a conſiderable Good might be effected. Or 


rather were the parochial Paſtors univerſally obliged to deliver to 


their Dioceſans annual Liſts of ſuch young Perſons belonging to their 
Charge, as either are, or might be inſtructed in the Duties of Reli- 
gion, (ſpecifying the ſeveral Impediments or Preventions); This 


ſingle Circumſtance would do more than perhaps at preſent can be 
well imagined. Certain it is, That it would give Countenance and 


Protection to thoſe worthy Clergymen, who are inclined and deſir- 


ous to do their Duty; and it would fame and expoſe others, if 
they did not make the like Returns: Not to mention, that it would 
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|  vate either the Eyes of the 8 


and as it is neither of the Comedy, nor Tragedy kind, its Influence 
on an independent [not to ſay, a licentious] People, is juſt as much 


eſtabliſned in order to enforce the 
Buſineſs of Catechiſing both on the Catechiſt, and Catechumen; (and 


H diſpoſe | 


very different Conſtruction upon the Matter, and oppoſe him with all 


* bound by public Authority to go through theſe, or ſuch like annual 
Examinations, and to make regular Reports to their reſpective Synods. 
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_ diſpoſe the Laity to acquieſce in, and to approve of ſuch a Re grits 


tion, when made a ſtanding Part of their Paſtor's Duty ; which 
atherwiſe, they would cenſure, and object to, and undoubtedly oppoſe, 


as a peculiar Officiouſneſs, and meddling Temper in him. In ſhort; 
when any Affair is made a regular Part of a Man's Duty, he is never 


blamed, but rather commended for diſcharging it faithfully : whereas 
were he to attempt to do the ſame Thing, through any Zeal, or vo- 
luntary Act of his own, he would ſoon find, that they would put a 


their might. — The Paſtors in North Britain, as I am informed, are 


In this they find no Difficulty, but are the more commended and 
reſpected for it, in Proportion as they uſe the greater Care. And 
the Morals of the People committed to their Charge, are a ſufficient _ 
Proof of the Excellence of the Inſtitution. Why therefore muſt 


South Britain alone be diſtinguiſhed from all the World, wherein, 


the Inſtitutions of Religion, and thoſe of Civil Government concord 
ſo little with each other? 


One general Query more eſpecially adapted for d iſcovering the 8 


Riches, or Poverty of a Country in paſſmg through „ 
2. ARE there any general Rules to be laid down for the Uſe of 


Travellers to enable them to judge of the comparative Poverty, or 


Riches of a City, Town, or Country, in paſſing through it ? 

A. VEs there are ſeveral; and ſuch as mutu ally prove, and cor- 
roborate each other: 

1. LeT the Traveller enquire the relative Price both of Land, 
and Money ; theſe being the certain Criteria of the Riches, or Po- 


| verty of a Country; Criteria, like the alternate Buckets of a Well, 
where the Aſcent of the one neceſſarily ſuppoſes the Deſcent of the 


other. Thus, for Example, where the Intereſt of Money is high, 
the Price of Lands muſt be low ; becauſe the Height of the Intereſt 


is a Proof, that there are many to borrow, yet few to lend. And if 


ſo, then it follows, that wherever there are but few. Lenders of Mo- 
ney, there cannot be many Purchaſers of Land. On the contrary, 
were the Intereſt to be exceeding low, the Price of Lands muſt riſe 


in Proportion; becauſe the Lowneſs of Intereſt is an infallible Proof, 


that there are many Perſons in that State capable of making Pur- 


chaſes ; and yet but few, who want to ſell, or mortgage their Eſtates. | 
But 
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5 But the Effects öf high, or low Intereſt are yet to be extended "2: 
great deal farther ; inaſmuch as the Imployment, or Non- imploy- 
ment of a People, and conſequently their Riches, or Poverty, will be . 
found to depend in a conſiderable Degree on one, or other of theſe 
Things. To illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe the Intereſt of Money to 
be low in England, as it really is, but high in France. Therefore an 
Engliſh Landed Gentleman can afford, and often doth borrow Money 
on his Eſtate, in order to advance the Value of it, to build, and 
plant, and make other Improvements: All which: give Imployment 
to the common People, at the ſame Time that they bring clear Gains 
to himſelf: And the Imployment of a People is their Riches. On 
the other Hand, a French Landed Gentleman cannot afford to do 
the like; that is, to imploy the People; becauſe the high Intereſt of 

| Money would be greater than his Returns of Profit, or Advantage. 

Therefore the Eſtates in France are in no Degree improved, and ad- 

KF vanced in Value like the Eſtates in England. And what is here ob- 

5 ſerved in regard to the Landed Intereſt, is equally applicable to the 

Mercantile, and Manufacturing: It being a certain Fact, That a 

| Tradeſman in France would rather chuſe to put out his Money to 

Intereſt (Which by the By, creates no Imployment) than be content 

with thoſe ſmall Profits, which an Engliſb Tradeſman is glad to ac- 
cept of, becauſe he cannot turn his Stock, or Credit to a better Ac- 
count. Not to mention, That when a French Merchant, or Manu- 

facturer riſes to a Capital of twelve, or fifteen thouſand Pounds, he 

begins to be ſick, and aſnamed of his Occupation; and will uſe all 

q his Power, and not a little of his Money, to get himſelf and Family 

ennobled, in order to wipe off the Diſgrace of his original Condi- 

| tion: This being the Caſe, it evidently follows, that the Engliſb in 


„general muſt have larger Capitals in Trade than the French; and con- 
| : ſequentiy can, and do employ a greater N umber of People in Pro- 
e portion. Nay, it follows likewiſe, that an Engliſb Tradeſman with 
FT Stock of ten thouſand Pounds, will actually underſell his French 
+ | Rival of five thouſand Pounds; even though he ſhould pay dearer 
ir for every Article of Work, and Labour. This may ſeem a Paradox 
„to many Perſons, who are unacquainted with Calculations of this 
y | Nature: But it can be none to thoſe, who will conſider, that if the 
Al 7 Engliſhman | 1s content with Five per Cent. Profits; while the Frenchman 
"' B+: expects Eight or Ten per Cent. the former may afford to underſell 
52 the latter (eſpecially as he hath a double Capital) and yet pay higher 


Wages to all his Journeymen, and common Tradeſmen. 
| 7 1 2 | 2, LET 


2 
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2. Lr the Traveller obſerve the Condition of the public Ins 
on the great Roads: For they likewiſe are a kind of Pulſe, by which 
you may diſcover the Riches, or Poverty of a Country. If there- 
fore you find them in a flouriſhing State, you may depend upon it, 
that many Paſſengers frequent that Road: And the Frequency of 
E Paſling and Re-paſling is a ſure Proof, that Buſineſs of ſome kind | 
dor other is going forwards. The public Inns on the great Roads in 
ml France are generally bad; —bad, I mean, if compared with the Inns 
in England: Thoſe in Languedic are ſome of. the beſt : and if you 
alk, What is that owing to? It is, becauſe the Trade of Languedoc 
is more conſiderable than the Trade of moſt other Provinces in the 
In Kingdom. 
Ri 3. Lx r the Traveller make the like Obſervations and Inquiries 
concerning the Number of Waggons, which paſs and re-paſs the 
WW Road.—Waggons never travel for the Sake of Pleaſure, but for Uſe: 
Becauſe their Inducement muſt be the Carriage, and conſequently the 
Sale of Goods: And wherever theſe Goods are made, there the 
People have found Imployment in Proportion. 

4. Le T him be particularly attentive to the Quantity and Quality 
of the Wares to be found in the Shops of the Country Towns, and 
Villages through which he paſſes. For in Fact, ſuch Shops are no 
other than the Magazines of the Place ; and by that means become 
the ſureft Indications of the Wealth, or Poverty of the adjacent | 
Neighbourhood. In a Word, rich Cuſtomers create rich Shops ; 
but no Shopkeeper will be ſo imprudent, as to provide great Stores of 
valuable Goods, where he can have no reaſonable Expectation of 
vending them. Therefore, let the Traveller, who goes Abroad for 
the Sake of knowing the State of other Countries, always call at ſuch 
Places, whenever he can have Time: For, a little Money judiciouſſy 
laid out in purchaſing any Trifle which the Shop affords (though 

perhaps not worth the carrying to the next Stage) will enable him- 
to make more uſeful Diſcoveries, and authoriſe him to aſk more 
ſearching Queſtions concerning the Trade, Manufactures, Improve- 
ment, or Non-Improvement of the Country, than he could other- 
wiſe have done, had he reſided whole Months, or even Years among. 
them. And as this is a Fact which the Author may be permitted to. 
ſpeak to from his own Experience ; therefore he hath a better Right 
to recommend it to others. 

5. LET the Traveller alſo enquire into >the State of Living in Ci- 

tiles and Towns: VIZ, Whether the — in general OCcupy. 


ſeparate: 


ſeparate, Dwelling-houſes; or whether many Families are crouded 
into one. If the latter is the Caſe, depend upon it, that the People 
are poor in Reality, whatever Appearance they put on. For ſcarce 
any Family would ſubmit to, the Inconvenience of Lodgers, or In- 


Tenants, if their Circumſtances were ſuch, as would enable them to 


be exempt from it. — Not to mention, that if a Family is to be pent 
up in a Room or two, the Quantity of Houſhold Goods cannot it 
great: And yet, were a national Inventory to be taken in eve 
Country, the greateſt Riches of a State will always be found to 
conſiſt in Houſhold Goods. 


6. LET him further obſerve both i in Town and Country, Whe-- 


ther the Generality of the Inhabitants decorate, or keep neat the 
Outſide of their Houſes ; and beſtow ſome Kind of Ornament on 
their Grounds and Gardens. For if they do, they certainly are not 


in diſtreſsful Circumſtances; the Exterior in this Reſpect being a 
ſure Proof of the Interior. And the very doing of theſe Things 
creates a conſiderable Quantity of Labour. But, wherever the Houſes 
look decayed or miſerable ; and the adjacent Gardens and Grounds: 
appear neglected, and Nature lies unimproved ; — there you may 
aſſure yourſelf, that the Inhabitants either never felt the Bleſſing of 
Proſperity, or have loſt it. 


7. LASTLY, let him particularly inquire, Whether Tenants in 


as Country uſually pay their Rents in Money, or in Produce. For 


this is a capital Article in diſcovering the relative Riches, or Poverty | 


of a Country. If the Rent 1s paid chiefly, or altogether in Corn, or 
Cattle; or any the like Productions of the Farm, it is a ſure Sign, 


that Money is exceeding ſcarce, and that there are no convenient 
Markets at Hand for the Tenant to ſell his Produce, and convert it 


into Caſh. - For if there were, neither Landlord, nor Tenant would 
approve of this Method of Payment, could another be obtained. 
Not the Landlord, becauſe it would not always ſuit him to take it 
m Kind; and becauſe he cannot ſo conveniently exchange it for 


other Neceſſaries or Conveniences: Not the Tenant, becauſe he 
would certainly prefer a free and open Market for the Sale of his 
Goods; and would be very unwilling to ſee the beſt of his Produce: 


be carried to his Landlord for the Payment of Rent; — nay, in ſuch 


a. Caſe, he will not think of raiſing Jo good a Produce, as he other 


wiſe would have done. 


AND 
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AND thus have I ventured, with due Deference to thoſe, whoſe 
more immediate Province it may be, to conduct my young Traveller, 
and to lead him, as it were by the Hand, not only through various 

Climes, but even through the different Syſtems of Commerce, Go- 
vernment, and Religion of different Countries. The Manner of 
doing this, it muſt be acknowledged, 1s entirely new ; but if the ge- 
neral Method, or Plan propoſed is not an improper one; and if 
ſome Treatiſe, or other of this Nature was really wanted; it is humbly 
hoped, that the Errors and Miitakes of the Author, occaſioned by his 
making his Way over vaſt, untrodden Grounds, where he had no 
Guide; or Direction, will be looked upon as the more excuſable. 
Indeed, the Apology which will beſt ſuit him, and which he is de- 
firous of uſing on this Occaſion ; is no other, than what would ſuit 
every honeſt Writer, who hath the Public Good really at Heart, and 

hopes, that his Labours may at ſome Time or other, though ever 
ſo diſtant, or in ſome Degree, though ever ſo ſmall, be of Uſe and 
Advantage to Mankind. That is, he humbly defires, that theſe 
Sheets may be conſidered only as a rude Eſſay, or the firſt Attempt 
of a well-meaning Perſon on a very important Subject. And if they 
| ſhould prove to be the Means of exciting the ſuperior Abilities of 


Wo others; or if any Hints here thrown out, ſhall hereafter be corrected 


and improved upon; the Deſign of the Author will be fully anſwered ; 

and the Horatian Motto of Fungar vice cotis, will then be his own. 
As to the Queries themſelves, they are ſuch as may be eaſily al- 

tered, and adapted to the Genius of any Country, People, or Go- 
vernment whatever. And though the young Traveller may at firſt 
Sight, be diſcouraged at their Nature, or Number, as if they would 
impoſe a greater Taſk upon him than he 1s able, or willing to per- 
form; yet he may aſſure himſelf, that the farther he proceeds, the 
more Delight he will take in theſe Studies. Moreover, as he is not 
called upon to haſten, or make any fatiguing Diſpatch, but to take 

Time, and advance gradually, he will find that the Difficulties will 
leſſen every Day; and that theſe Reſearches, which at the Beginning 
perhaps appeared to be a Labour, will turn to an Amuſement. Nay 
more, ſeeing that the Queſtions are already ſtated (and by that means 
the great, and perhaps the only real Difficulty taken off his Hands) 
he will find likewiſe, that every Perſon he ſhall converſe with, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, will be capable of anſwering ſome, or other 
of theſe Queſtions, to his full Content and ee 
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In regard to what the Author hath ſaid particular ly about his na- 


tive Country, the candid and judicious Reader will eaſily perceive, 


that his Deſign was neither to commend, nor blame indiſcriminately; 


but to ſpeak as impartially as he could, and then, having ſet forth, 


what appeared to him to be the T7uth, to leave it to operate and take 
its Courſe. Many great Improvements have been undoubtedly made 
of late Years in this Kingdom: Yet many more there are ſtill to make. 
And as it would be very diſingenuous to deny a Bleſſing ; it would be 
equally wrong to conceal a Fault: — Eſpecially, if together with the 


mention of the Fault, a Method is propoſed for redreſſing it. As te 
the Times and Seaſons, when theſe, or ſuch like Methods are the pro- 
pereſt to be carried into Execution ; that is not the Author's Con- 

cern; his Province being only to ſtate Facts, and to ſubmit Propo- 


ſals to public Conſideration. Perhaps indeed the Time is approach- 


ing, and not afar off, when the peculiar Circumſtances, and Criſis 


of Affairs, will require the Adoption of ſome of theſe Plans much 


ſooner than could otherwiſe have been expected. But, be that as it 


may; when an important Truth is once laid down, it will be per- 


ceived to be always growing, though very flow in Growth. Oeſcit 
ccculto velut arbor @w0, is the Characteriſtic of it; and in this, it is juſt 

the Reverſe of Error. Such therefore being the Caſe, may we not 
hope, that ſooner, or later, Truth will certainly prevail? But whe- 


ther the Author himſelf ſhall have the Pleaſure of ſeeing theſe Poli- 
ties eſtabliſhed during his own Life-time, is much leis material, than 


whether mM ſhall be eſtabliſhed at all. 


. 
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T is humbly requeſted of thoſe Gentlemen, and honourable Per- 
ſons, into whoſe Hands theſe Sheets may be committed; that they 
would pleaſe to return them in Two or Three Month's Time, (with 
their kind Corrections and Amendments in the Margin) ſealed up. 
and delivered either to 
The Reverend Dr BIR RH, Secretary to the Royal Society, in 
Nor folk-flreet, in the Strand; 
Mr SnirLEx, at the Society for Arts, Sciences, * Manufactures, 
at Mr Fielding's Office in the Strand; 
The Reverend Dr HAL E 8, 1 T * in Middle * ; or to 


2 Their moſt Obliged, 


and moſt Obedient, 


humble Servant, 


London, Ry . Joſiah Tucker, 
Rector of St Stephen s in Br! iſa 


March 347 1767. 
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